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COMMENT 


Prince HENry of Prussia should arrive on our shores 
about the time when the patriotic American citizen is 
celebrating Washington’s birthday. This in itself is 
an interesting incident in this German-American rap- 
prochement, and it is a matter for congratulation 
that affairs have so timed themselves that while 
stretching forth the hand of cordial welcome to visit- 
ing royalty we are reminded by the recurrence of a 
national anniversary of our own first citizen, who put 
crowns and the pomp of kingly estate behind hini that 
he might share the sovereignty he might have had with 
his fellow-man. Events have done for us in this in- 
stance what Rudyard Kipling did for Britain when he 
wrote his tar-famed “ Recessional,’ and amid the fes- 
tivities incident wpon the royal visit there sounds the 
vibrant note of * Lest We Forget” in the recurrence 
of Washington’s birthday. Admire as we may the 
Imperial achievement of the family of Hohenzollern, 
welcome as we do the second son of the kingly house 
of Prussia, exert ourselves as we must in making him 
feel for the time being that our hearts and country 
greet him with the Open Door, we may appropriately 
enough, thanks to the coincidence of date and tri- 
umphant entry, bear in upon our visitor’s mind that 
back of it all, deeply seated in our civie and national 
being, the very warp and woof of our life, stands the 
illustrious first citizen, 








commanding figure of our own 
George Washington. 

national 
who 


Our attentions to Prince Henry, the 
guest, are the attentions we pay to a visitor 
comes here upon a mission of friendliness and good- 
will. He will hear much, he will see much, in the at- 
tentions that will be lavished upon him, that will sug- 
gest anything but the supreme simplicity for which 
our ideals have stood, but he must not mistake these 
well-meant ebullitions for symptomatic tendencies upon 
which to base a conclusion not compatible with repub- 
lican institutions. He must remember that in our 
departures from the unostentatious forms of enter- 
tainment which most become us we do it not because we 
love these departures or intend to make them character- 
istic of our manners and customs, but rather that we 
wish him to feel quite at home while our guest, and 
with this end in view are trying to deviate as little 
as possible from the ceremonious methods to which he 
is himself most accustomed. If it might be so arranged 
that the simple virtues of the man we celebrate an- 
nually on the 22d of February, the pre-eminent qual- 
ities of true greatness which he possessed to so su- 
preme a degree, the broad-minded, self-denying char- 
acter of Washington’s achieveinent, could be kept ever 
before our guest, not of course by an offensive ex- 
ploitation thereof, as some might wish, but rather by 
the simple demeanor of our citizens little harm could 
come of it, and much good might result, for then the 
Prince would see us as we are, and not greeting him 
trom behind a mask temporarily assumed for the pur- 
pose. The systems of government which he and we 
represent are radically antagonistic, but not neces- 
sarily at enmity. Each, working along its own well- 
defined lines, is capable of vast upliftment of subject 
and of citizen. That the two, as they will do when 
his Royal Highness arrives, should clasp hands in 
amity is proper and fit, but just as the one will main 
tain his princely and Imperial bearing, not forgetting 
for an instant who and what he is, so, on the other 
hand, must the habit of republican simplicity be main- 
tained by ourselves, lest we seem at least to forget the 
one who in the early days of our national being sac- 
rificed much that we should come into our divine 
heritage. It is no more fitting that the republican 


should ape the manner of royalty than that royalty 
should descend from its throne and lose itself in the 
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mazes of democratic ways. So, here’s hoping that 
when we and Prince Henry greet each other we shall 
be as mindful of Washington as he is of the famous 
founder of his house. It is only in this way that we 
may all preserve our own self-respect or hope to bring 
about that condition of mutual esteem which, we take 
it, is the thing the Emperor’s brother has come hither 
to foster and maybe make material and as perma- 
nent as our differences. 


The public ought, in our opinion, to have the 
whole story about the Philippines. So far the 
testimony which Governor Taft is giving before 
Senator Lodge’s committee varies slightly from the 
last report of the commission, and radically from 
the report of General MacArthur and the statements 
recently made by General Chaffee and other military 
authorities. For some reason, which has not been ex- 
plained, the committee’s investigation is held in se- 
cret, and the public simply receives what an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter thinks is of importance. Th: re- 
porter may be both intelligent and discriminating, but 
a reading of the evidence as it is printed by the com- 
mittee convinces us that the country is entitled to the 
whole of it, in order that it may draw its own con- 
clusions. It appears much clearer, from an examina- 
tion of the full evidence, that on several points Gov- 
ernor Taft is giving his own opinions, which are, of 
course, perfectly honest, but which are not the opinions 
of General MacArthur, General Chaffee, General Bell, 
and other competent persons who are on the spot. 
Moreover, it appears that while the military authori- 
ties speak from actual experience, coming as they do 
in close contact with the Filipinos, Governor Taft 
speaks from conversations with Filipinos who, so the 
military authorities say, are deceiving him as to the 
attitude of the Filipinos towards the United States. 
He believes that the disposition of the natives is friend- 
ly; those who differ from him believe that it is hos- 
tile. The investigation ought to be searching. There 
ought not to be even the appearance of concealment. 
Let us have the whole story. 


An interesting and very important fact touching the 
political views of the natives has been brought out 
by Governor Taft’s testimony. It appears that three 
parties exist in the islands—the Federal party, the 
Conservative party, and the party of Peace. The Fed- 
eral party is composed of intelligent natives who de- 
sire, first, the ending of the war, and then, after a time, 
the granting of Statehood. In the mean time, they 
hope, a delegation from the islands will be given 
seats in our Congress. The second party, the Conser- 
vative, wants peace first and independence afterwards. 
The third wants peace, but there is some doubt as to 


the final attitude of its members. Apparently it is 
the party of the people, the Conservative party being 
led by the pro-Spanish and pro-clerical people. Now 


it is as to the disposition of these people towards us 
that the difference of opinions is developed by the in- 
quiry of the Lodge committee. 


Secretary Root, in response to an inquiry from 
the Senate, has sent to that body the full treason and 
sedition law which was adopted, or enacted, by the 
Philippine Commission. This enactment was made dur- 
ing Governor Taft’s illness, and consequent absence 
from the commission, but he informed the committee 
that he approved of it. The law is not identical with 
our own treason law, which itself is much harsher than 
any statute which would be enacted in this more 
liberal day; besides the provisions which are the same, 
or substantially the same, in the two laws, the Philip- 
pine statute contains some of the provisions of our 
old sedition law which, with the alien law, destroyed 
the Federalist party which enacted it, and expired 
after inducing the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions. 
The Philippine Commission’s law defines and _pro- 
vides punishment for treason, and forbids and _pro- 
vides punishment for seditious utterances. Not only 
utterances encouraging insurrection, but utterances 
urging peaceable separation from the United States, 
are seditious under this law. Therefore the platform 
of the Conservative party lays its members open to 
the charge of treason, as Governor Taft stated in his 
testimony in answer to questions from the minority 
members of the committee. The denial of the right of 
petition is contrary to our notions of free government, 
but this law forbids a Filipino or an American citizen 
residing in the islands to petition Congress to pass 
a law providing for the ultimate independence of the 
islands. The law also not only prohibits the natives 
and other residents of the islands from joining secret 
societies organized in aid of the insurrection, but also 
societies formed for the promulgation of any political 
opinion whatever. This is a very harsh law, although 
it may be absolutely necessary for the government of 
the archipelago. If it is necessary, the country ought 
to know it, and here again is a reason for a thorough 
investigation and for throwing open the doors of the 
committee-room to the public. The time seems to have 
come when free speech is permissible on this subject, 
and when its frank discussion is necessary. It may be 
that the country is perfectly willing that its servants 
may administer in the Philippines laws which we have 
declared hostile to human liberty and to our funda- 
mental principles of government. Whether, as ap- 
plied to the Filipinos, they are righteous laws or not, 
is not the question; the point is that the country 
ought to understand fully the kind of laws which must 
be enacted in order to establish and maintain efficient 


colonial governments in the tropies, and their appli- 
cation to conditions in the Philippine Islands. The 
law itself ought to have been earlier understood; it 
comes now as a surprise to most people. 


Very rarely has public opinion in this country acted 
more quickly and forcibly than it has in coming to 
the support of the President on the Cuban question. 
No sooner was the country heard from, after the an- 
nouncement that the repeal of the war-revenue taxes 
meant the postponement or refusal of justice to Cuba, 
than the leaders of the Ways and Means Committee 
hastened to explain that they intended nothing of the 
kind. The explanation came a trifle late, but it once 
more illustrated the force of public opinion in this 
country, not to say the virility and sensitiveness of the 
public conscience. Something is now to be done for 
Cuba. How much is a question that is likely to create 
some more trouble. General Wood thinks that at least 
33'/, per cent. reduction should be made on the sugar 
tariff, and there are others who insist that a 50-per- 
cent. reduction is absolutely needed. This is a matter 
for experts to determine. What the country does 
know, from the testimony of Colonel Bliss, our col- 
lector at Havana, is that the production of a pound 
of sugar costs the Cuban planter about two cents, 
and that he receives for it about one cent and a half. 
This being proved, and our duty to Cuba being recog- 
nized, we are asked to permit the Cuban planters to be 
ruined, and this Cuban industry to suffer, at the be- 
hests of a single industry. The demands of the beet- 
sugar men, under such circumstances, and with the 
eyes of the world upon them, constitute, not the loud- 
est, perhaps, but the most audible, outcries of selfish- 
ness to which the country has ever listened. They have 
aroused a feeling which actually threatens the whole 
fabric of protection, and which is most forcibly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Dooley. “I think the time has come,” 
writes the philosopher, “ whin we’ve got to say whether 
we’re a nation iv beets. I am no serf, but I’d rather 
be bint undher the dispotism iv a Casteel thin undher 
the tyranny iv a beet. If I’ve got to be a slave, I’d 
rather be wan to a man, even a Spanish man, thin to 
a vigytable. . . . I’m goin’ to begin a war f’r freedom. 
I’m goin’ to sthrike th’ shackles fr’m a slave, an’ I’m 
him. .. . F’r, Hinnissy, I tell ye what, if th’ things I 
hear fr’m Wash’n’ton is thrue, that other war iv free- 
dom stopped befure it was half done.” 


There is an echo of this sentiment in Congress, for 
no sooner was the war-revenue-repeal measure intro- 
duced than the spirits, or imps, of tariff reform began 
to make their appearance everywhere. Evidently more 
than Mr. Dooley are thinking of striking a blow for 
freedom. The Babcock bill repealing some duties on 
steel products, and materially reducing others, failed 
to be added to the war-revenue bill, as an amendment 
to the tea section, by one vote. Threats of efforts to 
secure free hides, free lumber, free trade with Canada, 
were heard on all sides. A general alarm that tariff 
revision was once more imminent was sent out, and 
the leaders got together, appealed to the sense of loy- 
alty of the leaders, and, finally, it was concluded that 
something must be done for Cuba, and that the war- 
revenue bill must be passed under a rule which will 
shut off all amendment. Just now the leaders believe 
that they have the House in hand, but accidents are 
liable to happen, and the basis for an accident here 
lies in the fact that the beet-sugar representatives are 
for the Babcock bill. 





The fact that this country can govern colonies has 
never been doubted. In no other country in the world 
has there ever been developed so much talent for effi- 
ciency. And although this talent has been devoted 
to private business enterprises, and has made its 
highest achievements in the organization and conduct 
of the so-called trusts, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that like talent would be developed in the 
public service the moment the occasion and opportu- 
nity arose. The difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of this development are found in the domination of 
the inexpert in governmental business. Congress can- 
uot keep its hands off of executive and administrative 
officers. In the matter of the Cuban tariff the duties 
of administration in the island have educated some 
admirable experts. For example: there are Colonel 
Bliss, the collector of customs at Havana, and Colonel 
Edward, the head of the Insular Bureau of the War 
Department. These two officers have learned their 
new duties with a thoroughness which should be an 
example to civilians who are placed in new political 
offices, either as a reward for party or personal ser- 
vices, or because they have made good records in other 
vocations. Colonel Bliss testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee lately, and showed conclu- 
sively that the Cubans had reasonably counted on 
commercial concessions in return for the political 
advantages which they had given to us, and that un- 
less these commercial concessions were granted our 
wards would be ruined, for the simple reason that 
they are our wards. Every one who is acquainted 
with the work of these two officers knows that either 
one of them, certainly both acting in unison, could 
frame a tariff bill for Cuba which would greatly 
benefit” American manufacturers, and at the same 
time would promote the interests of Cuba. 


In what particular direction is our solar system 
moving at the present moment? The Lick Obser- 
vatory proposes to find out. This is a highly commend- 
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able idea. The solar system ought not to be allowed 
to roam around in space without somebody knowing 
what point it is making for. There are dangerous 
bogs lying round in areas of low evolution in the fir- 
mament that ought to be avoided if possible. There 
are the hydrogen areas, which might play hob with 
life on this planet, and doubtless others as well, if 
ever we fell into them. Think what would happen! 
The moment the earth got into these hydrogen bogs 
there would be a tremendous explosion, just as hap- 
pens when a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen is set 
off by an electric spark in a laboratory. A stray 
flash of lightning or a blast-furnace or the like would 
do the trick, and the concussion would probably knock 
this wobbly earth to flinders. If the admixture of 
nitrogen, which makes up four-fifths of the atmos- 
phere, should dilute the explosion, or check it alto- 
gether, it is still fairly certain the oxygen we breathe 
would go over into chemical union with the hydrogen 
and form water, with possibly the addition of nitric 
acid. Whatever way it happened, we should probably 
not care, for we should no longer be there. All this 
makes the new move of the Lick Observatory very 
timely. It has long been known that the whole solar 
system is flying through space at a great rate, but 
the accounts do not much agree as to what rate, nor 
whither we fly. Maybe our sun is merely turning round 
and round another sun, or it may be one of the twins in 
a double-star system. Finally, it may be just rushing 
straight for the Milky Way, irregardless. We really 
ought to know about this, and every one will say thank 
you to Mr. D. O. Mills, who is paying for this new 
line of investigation, and for a new observatory down 
in Chile as well. The latter will plot the stars of the 
Southern Hemisphere, as Lick will those of the North- 
ern. It will be rather slow work,—probably we shall 
not get our bearings exactly for a few generations yet. 
But it is comfortable to look forward to a time when 
we shall not be skimming the ether so chartlessly. 





The United States of Colombia have issued a bulle- 
tin to explain that they have more waterfalls and wa- 
ter-power than any other nation on earth, bar none. 
There must be a fatal leaven of brag in the very name 
“United States.” Still, the announcement is im- 
portant, whether it happens to be wholly true or not. 
Wate.falls are the thing, nowadays. Long-distance 
transmission means much. Anybody with an eye half 
open can foresee the day when we shall shut up 
coal-mines and give the mules and men a long holiday. 
The easy storage of electricity can’t be kept back for- 
ever, and when it comes our steamships will turn 
electric too. Long before that all the industries, even 
iron and steel working, will be run electrically, for a 
current along a wire from a waterfall will be the 
cheapest fuel. This certainly means a lot for coun- 
tries like Colombia, where coal is scarce anyway, and 
the heat it develops uselessly a bother. That same 
is true for all the tropics. A hundred years hence 
the great manufacturing centres about the Falls of 
the Congo, around the head-waters of the Nile, and 
other parts of Darkest Africa, especially in the 
Uganda region, will be powerful factors in the world’s 
affairs. It looks as though civilization were going to 
leap forward this century. There is all the great re- 
gion of Central Asia and around the Himalayas that 
will be springing up with its Chicagos and Lowells 
soon. Nearer home, Canada and the long line of the 
Rockies, with inexhaustible power, promise great 
things. On the other hand, it is clear that areas like 
Australia and South Africa will never amount to 
much, because of their lack of waterfalls, while the 
abdication of England from her-long industrial su- 
premacy has already begun. It is interesting to look 
forward to all the fine things which are going to hap- 
pen when civilization and the trolley-car have spread 
all over the earth, when it will be cheaper to send 
wireless telegrams than letters, and when we can 
chat with distant friends in Patagonia or Siam by 
means of the wireless telephone. Meanwhile the 
United States of Colombia, counting up the difference 
m cost of steam and electric roads, especially in a 
country built on a cliff as it is, estimates that it 
has saved uncounted millions by not being too pro- 
gressive, and waiting to harness its waterfalls instead 
of employing steam. This sounds a trifle odd, but 
When one considers what it will cost to change over 
our steam roads to electric, as they must, there is 
something in the argument. If a fourth part of the 
time, money, and Yankee ingenuity had been turned 
to problems of long-distance transmission and electric 
traction that has been spent in perfecting the steam- 
locomotive, there probably would not be many of the 
latter left by now. 





In discussing the servant problem in the South, Mr. 
Booker Washington calls attention to the fact that 
while the industrial training afforded the negroes by 
such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee is ac- 
complishing most excellent results, those who profit 
by its teachings find greater financial gain in im- 
parting what they have learned to others than in them- 
selves going out to service. This is quite natural. since 
industrial education is designed rather to develop latent 
qualities in students than to perfect them in any spe- 
cial industrial pursuit. Industrial training was never 
intended to turn out craftsmen, being more especially 
directed toward making more facile those qualities of 
the human kind, mental as well as physical, which 
Would not be likely to be reached by the ordinary in- 
struction of the school curriculum. The idea, however, 
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may be amplified from the general into the specific 
field by the establishment of classes in particular kinds 
of work without any other than beneficent results. 
The country is in sore need of schools of domestic sci- 
ence, in which those who wish to undertake the duties 
of domestic service may acqujre a definite fitness for 
the work they seek. These classes, however, as the 
Atlanta Constitution suggests, should be divorced from 
every vestige of the higher education, not because a 
domestic servant is of less value for a certain amount 
of knowledge in her head, but for the reason that the 
best results may be accomplished through a direct ap- 
plication to the ends sought for, with no distractions 
to divert the pupil from the special object in view. 
Whether it is the function of the public schools to 
teach trades of any kind is a much-mooted question, 
and certainly any project to turn them into institu- 
tions which should make personal servants out of the 
young would meet with widespread opposition. We 
fancy that in this particular case of domestic servants 
the schooling of actual experience is the best, and that 
more can be learned through practice than through 2 
study of the theory of the business. Nevertheless, 
much good would result, both North and South, if 
there were within reach of those desirous of embark- 
ing upon those pursuits, training-schools whereby house- 
maids and cooks and nurses and butlers might learn 
something of a scientific nature of the requirements 
and responsibilities of their self-assumed office. 


When Mayor Low expressed his desire to have the 
portrait of Mayor Strong substituted on the walls 
of his office for that of Fernando Wood, it was dis- 
covered, to the surprise of many, that even so slight 
a change as that could not be made without the con- 
sent of the Municipal Art Commission. That such an 
institution as the Art Commission existed most peo- 
ple were aware, but the extent of its authority seems 
not to have been clearly understood. Under the newly 
revised charter of the city the commission is to en- 
joy large powers. It is to control not alone the ob- 
jects of art which generous donors would present to 
the city, having the power of acceptance and rejec- 
tion of all paintings, statuary, fountains, and other 
ornamentations of public buildings, parks, and high- 
ways, but its functions require it to pass upon all 
plans for public buildings, whatever their purpose; 
upon the plotting and opening of public thorough- 
fares; and—as will come to most readers with a sense 
of surprise—upon “arches, bridges, structures, and 
approaches which are the property of any corporation 
or private individual, and which shall extend over 
or upon any street, avenue, highway, park, or public 
place belonging to the city,” when the cost of such 
structure exceeds one million dollars. This is im- 
portant when we realize what enormous surface 
changes are likely to be made in the city of New 
York within the coming decade. New railway struc- 
tures are to be built, and from one end of the city 
to the other the subway stations are to be scattered, 
with material effect upon the aspect of the munici- 
pality. A bad bit of statuary here and there may be 
successfully hid, or even removed. A permanent struc- 
ture of hideous design would be a lasting blow to 
civie pride, and it is a pleasing thought to those who 
have the esthetics of municipal life at heart that 
there is in existence a commission clothed with the 
power to prevent the defacement of the streets and 
parks. 





Chicago is paying some attention to the esthetic 
side of civic life, and an ordinance has been passed 
by which unsightly street stands are to be removed, al- 
though in this case the objection appears to be based 
as much upon the obstructive as upon fhe inartistic 
qualities of the venders’ headquarters. The hardship 
worked by this ordinance upon a certain class of labor 
is likely to produce much agitation in favor of a res- 
toration of their privileges, and out of it have already 
arisen suggestions looking toward the beautification 
of the public highways. One writer, with an amusing 
sense of the “ picturesque,” thinks the fruit and flower 
venders should be permitted to resume their inter- 
rupted trade, because the decorative qualities of pyra- 
mids of oranges and bunches of flowers along the 
curb are not to be despised; while another, with a more 
practical idea of the necessities of the case, meets the 
situation with the substantial suggestion that the city 
take a leaf out of the book of Paris, and secure a de- 
sign of artistic value for a kiosk in which the legiti- 
mate street trades could be carried on with proper pro- 
tection from the weather and without obstruction of 
the highways. The latter suggestion is not at all 
a bad one for Chicago or for the New York Municipal 
Art Commission to consider. The kiosk system has 
worked well in Paris, and there appears to be no valid 
reason why it should not be adopted in this country. 
The push-cart men and the corner stands for news- 
papers, the street florist and the fruit-vender, have 
all of them become so much a part of our life that they 
may be said to be institutional: They represent an 
industry in which sincere and honest labor is in- 
volved, and any effort looking toward their control 
should be rather in the lines of eliminating their po- 
tentialities for nuisance while conserving their right 
to make a living commensurate to their ends and use- 
fulness to the public, than in the direction of sup- 
pression. To abolish their privileges wholly would 
work injustice to thousands whose only means of 
livelihood they are. But to insist upon their being 
so housed and fixed as to neither offend the eye nor 
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interfere with other busy wayfarers is commendable. 


The subject is worthy of the joint consideration ot 
the municipal authorities, legislative and art. 





What shall the United States do with regard to the 
fighting and quarrelling South-American republics? 
At the present moment six of them are either at war 
or actually on the verge of it—Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and Argentina. There is an 
interesting distant view of the case in a recent dis 
cussion on the part of the Spectator of London. The 
writer conceives that the President might intervene 
if he chose to, because Germany is hardly ready to 
take so definite a step, England has troubles of her 
own, and no one else will interfere in any case. That 
is all very well, and our President could certainly 
step into the ring and close out the discussions at any 
time. First of all, however, the Monroe doctrine has 
no significance here. All the troubles brewing, ex 
cept that of Germany and Venezuela, are free from 
European influence, and Germany, in merely trying to 
collect a debt, is in no way stirring up the great doe- 
trine. Again, these republics are independent. We 
have no supervision over them, and do not yearn for 
any. It is all their own sweet business. Let them 
settle it among themselves, and in the mean time 
let the President sit and watch in Washington, ready 
to help when called upon, ready to advise if advice 
is wanted, ready to take the glove off his iron hand 
if any one steps in and tries to attack the indepen- 
dence or attach the territory of any one of them. They 
have had centuries of Spanish rule, of all that stands 
for medievalism in these days; and it. will take them 
more than a part of one century to settle down to 
self-government. Let us watch quietly, and be always 
ready to make for peace. 

Not the least important personal note that President 
Roosevelt has struck in Washington is his custom of 
holding informal morning receptions. On another page 
we give a drawing of these two-hour episodes of the 
White House day. The large room adjoining the Chief 
Executive’s private office fills gradually about ten 
o’clock with men and women from all parts of the 
United States—Senators, Representatives, army and 
naval officers, delegations from San Francisco and 
Maine, and all between. At ten o’clock the President 
walks quickly into the room, and in his vigorous genial 
way takes up the questions each person has to ask, 
and settles them in a courteous but decisive five-min- 
ute talk. It is the strenuous life harnessed to business 
hours. 


The recent discovery of thefts in certain of the de- 
partments of the New York city government indicates 
a laxity on the part of the heads of these branches of 
municipal administration which should serve as a 
lesson to those who have lately assumed control. 
There is no use now in censuring the officials by whose 
neglect these breaches of trust have been made possi- 
ble. These gentlemen, for the good of the community, 
have stepped down and out, but the lesson of their 
legacy of trouble should not be lost upon their sue- 
cessors. It is inconceivable that with the example of 
their predecessors before them, and a knowledge of 
what their derelictions have cost them and the city, 
the gentlemen Mr. Low has selected to take care of the 
public business should fail in their duty. Hence it is 
not necessary to indulge in specific recommendations 
to this or that other public official upon whom the 
responsibility for the integrity of the service rests. 
What is proper, however, under the circumstances, is 
to call the attention of the Mayor to the need for a 
thorough examination of the accounts of every de- 
partment in his control. It has been said that there 
has not been such an exainination for thirty-two years, 
but this seems hardly probable, since that period of 
time carries us back to a date prior to the downfall 
of Tweed and his ring. There must surely have been 
a house-cleaning of one kind or another subsequent 
to the conviction of that worthy and the social and 
politica] annihilation of all who had to do with him. 
That at the time of the consolidation of the various 
boroughs which now make the city of Greater New 
York no such examination was made, so far as pub- 
lic knowledge goes, would inspire comment were it not 
for the fact that it was Tammany that was in con- 
trol, and Tammany auspices under which the examina- 
tion would have had to be conducted. That organization 
could hardly have been expected to make a point of 
a public accounting based upon the work of several 
of its own administrations, but we now have in power 
an administration which owes nothing to any party 
or organization. Its only debt is the one it owes to 
itself to start clean and clear. It would therefore be 
a wise move for Mayor Low to subject the accounts 
of the city of New York for the past twenty-five years 
to the most searching scrutiny. No one can say how 
many Chipps and Taylors we have had in the publie 
service, and it is just as well for the good of the 
new administration that they should one and all be 
uncovered, and their peculations, if any, be made 
known. 

While one may properly sympathize with the in- 
dignation of the ladies who have protested against 
the inconveniences to which they are subjected by the 
Custom House inspectors on their return from Euro- 
pean travel, it can hardly be said to be apparent that 
the Treasury Department should do anything to mod- 
ify the regulations which exist. Incivility and insult, 
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of course, if such abuses prevail, should be promptly 
rebuked and suppressed, but, after all, this is to be se- 
cured rather by action upon a specified complaint than 
by the enactment of a general regulation covering the 
offence. For so long a time as men are men, and wo- 
men are women, and foreign tradesmen are what they 
are and customs duties are mandatory, certain incon- 
veniences must be endured by those whose honesty of 
purpose is beyond question. Men and women will 
smuggle, and the rules are made to prevent them from 
doing so, not arbitrarily to destroy the comfort of the 
innocent. The offering of a receipted bill, too, as 
evidence of the value of a dutiable article is by no 
means convincing to those who know the habit of shop- 
keepers in London, Paris, and every other mart in 
Europe. of issuing special bills in which prices are 
materially understated. To secure custom, not a few 
of the tradesmen on the other side of tlre water offer 
these special receipts as a lure,as every traveller who 
has bought anything at all in foreign lands must have 
learned for himself. To claim that a receipted bill, 
then, is a voucher behind which the inspector has no 
business to go is absurd. But when the officials upon 
the landing-stages exceed their authority and are un- 
civil and insulting, then there should be, and undoubt- 
edly is, redress for those who will lodge complaint 
against them. If the abuse is growing, as has been 
charged, it is not because the department or the sys- 
tem is at fault, but because the sufferers have neglected 
their own plain duty in the matter, and failed to re- 
port the circumstances to headquarters. 


The developments in the creation of a Germanic 
Museum at Harvard University are noteworthy for 
several reasons, but more especially because this 
museum is significant of the interest taken in such 
matters by the enormous German population of this 
eountry. While the university officials are giving the 
movement their heartiest support, and while the Ger- 
man government is contributing in many ways to the 
consummation of the plan, after all, its ultimate suc- 
cess will be due to the interest the Germans of the 
country take in it and the measure of their aid. 
The university has just given to the museum the old 
gymnasium building standing on the Delta, which has 
recently been used as a part of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. In this building will be placed the col- 
lections illustrating the Teutonic beginnings that have 
already been gathered; and thither will go the elabo- 
rate works of art which the Kaiser has designated as 
his gifts. Credit is due to Professor Kuno Franke, 
of Harvard, more than to any other one man, for the 
interest in this enterprise that has already been 
aroused both here and in Germany. He is abroad now 
collecting for it and enlisting German aid. But much 
credit also is due to the German ambassador, to Carl 
Schurz, and to Herr Conried of the Irving Place Theatre 
in New York, who have given their personal influence 
to help on the financial and moral resources of the en- 
terprise. The whole subject is one. of great interest, which 
space will not permit us to go into here—the inter- 
est of the so-called hyphenated Americans in adding 
to the treasures of their present country by bringing 
hither works of art and history which shall tell the 
story of their father-land, the love and affection for 
this new land of theirs, which Germans, Italians, 
Frenchmen, may show by helping their new fellow- 
countrymen to learn and see what cannot be learned 
and seen in any other way on this side of the Atlantic. 
That is a patriotism that is an educator of the high- 
est order. 

Mr. Carl Armbruster, the eminent travelling Wag- 
nerite, has been saying unkindly things of the New 
York musical public. He has, in fact, said the very 
worst that could have been said—he has affirmed that 
the musical publie of New York is “ considerably in- 
ferior to that of Chicago ”—inferior, he implies, in 
taste and intelligence. That is, one would think, a 
sufficiently bitter pill; but the Chicago Tribune, in 
an editorial comment upon Mr. Armbruster’s remarks, 
must needs proffer it to us coated, not with saccharine, 
but with an added bitterness. “ Chicago,” proclaims 
the Tribune, “ is not the only city which is superior to 

‘New York in musical matters. Boston, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis are also its superiors. New York is in- 
ferior not only to the cities mentioned, but to smaller 
places, like Worcester and Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in part from its inability to support a permanent pub- 
lie orchestra, and in whole because all musical fune- 
tions, and particularly the opera, are regulated and 
dominated by fashion—a control always fatal to ar- 
tistic be hard words; and if they 
must have been said, we could wish that Chicago had 
not been the one to say them. And yet we are con- 
strained to acknowledge, galling as the acknowledg- 
ment is, that both Mr. Armbruster and the Tribune 
are speaking something very like truth. Not only are 
we inclined to believe that the musical public of New 
York is, in point of sincerity, penetration, and intel- 
ligence, measurably inferior to that of Chicago (even, 
perhaps, of Worcester and Springfield), but there are 
moments—moments of profound and oppressive gloom 
—when we are almost ready to believe that the New 
York musical public is the most uncultured, the most 
essentially unmusical urban public in the world. Not 
only have we, as the Tribune reminds us, no permanent 
orchestra—in the sense in which the organizations of 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Gericke, and Mr. Herbert are perma- 

nent; not only is our opera established upon an utterly 
antimusical basis; but—and this is the deadly evil— 


success.”” These 
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the personal equation, the personal attraction in music 
is, with us, paramount to a most deplorable degree. 
We go to the Metropolitan to hear, not ‘“ The Magic 
Flute,” but Madame Sembrich or Madame Eames or 
Mr. Edouard de Reszke; not “ Manru” for itself, but 
because Mr. Paderewski wrote it. We are, it may be, 
nearer to regeneration, nearer to Chicago, than of yore; 
for we have of late years learned to appreciate the 
concerts of the Musical Art Society and the playing 
of the Kneisel Quartet: and that way, so we persist in 
it, lies our musical salvation. 

They say the greater the number of our industrial 
and trade schools, the less is the need for reformatories, 
which too often serve not so much as corrective agen- 
cies as schools in iniquity. One writer points out that 
the Hebrews from ancient times have required of their 
boys that upon reaching the age of twelve they should 
learn some trade, for the recorded reason that “ they 
might otherwise learn to steal.” This is advanced as 
one reason for the small number of Jewish criminals 
to be found in our prisons to-day. However true or 
untrue this may be, it is most desirable both in city 
and in country life that opportunity should be afforded 
the young to develop their faculties along every line, 
and schools in which agriculture, carpentry, and other 
healthful pursuits are taught can serve only to make 
good citizens of those who are instructed therein, and 
any movement by which the good influences of the 
industrial-education scheme can be extended should 
meet with the unqualified endorsement of all who have 
the welfare of Young America at heart. Certainly any 
scheme which diminishes the prison census and ren- 
ders the reformatory obsolete should be welcomed, and 
if funds are scarce at present for these purposes, it is 
quite obvious that the reduction of the number of crim- 
inals and unregenerate youth which these schools would 
bring about would carry with it a reduction in the 
amount of moneys needed for their maintenance. It 
is better to spend one dollar for the cultivation of good 
citizenship than one hundred for the discouragement of 
the bad, and when the State does its full duty in the 
direction of schools, it is not likely to find its reforma- 
tory and punitive appropriations so _ necessarily 
large. Meantime the private citizen of this country 
is doing his share by giving money to found such 
schools. 


The Tenement House Commissioner, Mr. Robert W. 
De Forest, is in difficulty in New York. For the first 
time in this country’s history the government of a 
city has said to itself: The housing of the poor is one 
of the important parts of the city’s life. It must be 
watched and studied. And with great wisdom Mayor 
Low has made one of the Tenement House Commission 
a permanent official of the city. No sooner does he 
take office than he finds difficulties all along the line. 
The present civil-service laws are not adapted to his 
branch of the government. House-owners and other 
people connected with the tenement problem object 
to radical changes. The 100-by-25-feet lot is a disad- 
vantage, and so on. All this is no doubt true, but we 
cannot help being pleased at it, because it fur- 
nishes such an admirable illustration of how much Mr. 
De Forest was needed. The commission has been for 
some years struggling on, securing some legislation 
here and there, but never getting what it needed. Now 
its best work is accomplished, because it has secured 
an official who has a definite place in the government, 
and he is stirring up the community to a realization 
of what the situation is. When 2,372,000 out of 
3,437,000 people in this city live in what are legally 
termed tenement - houses, when disease, crime, im- 
morality, are born and kept alive among the tene- 
ments, there can be no question that the importance 
of the subject is worth at least one commissioner and 
all the help we can give him. And if he can produce 
results, he is furnishing an object-lesson to other muni- 
cipal governments like Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, and every other city in the country; 
for they all have the tenement and the poor with them 
always. 


Within the past month we have had in our cities 
an appalling number of disasters which, if we have 
observed their causes correctly, might alk have been 
avoided had responsible parties taken a proper amount 
of care to make them impossible. Two small but flour- 
ishing cities, Waterbury and Paterson, have been well- 
nigh destroyed by preventable fires. Seventeen lives 
were lost in the heart of New York city in a rail- 
way collision which was not only preventable, but had 
been prophesied again and again and again by per- 
sons familiar with conditions which responsible offi- 
cials permitted to exist, and both Chicago and New 
York have been visited with explosions involving great 
loss of life, injury to person, and destruction of prop- 
erty, all of which were as unnecessary as if they 
had been wanton, though no one claims that either was 
such. It is not wholly without pertinence to ask what 
this: all means. What is the matter with the people 
of the United States that such things happen to us, 
in such overwhelming fashion and pertinacious se- 
quence? We do not hear of such things in the capitals 
or smaller cities of Europe. Nothing of the kind ever 
happens in the British Islands, or in the colonies of 
his Majesty’s domain. Europe, Asia, and Africa, effete. 
benighted, and savage as these are respectively said to 
be, make no such deplorable showing as has been our 
own in the very brief period which has elapsed between 
the first disaster and the last. Are we trying to get 





ahead too fast? Are we so devoted to the piling up of 
dollars that we forget the rudiments of safe living? 
These are questions fit for the philosopher, and the 
time is ripe for some keenly analytic mind that can 
speak plainly and with a sweet reasonableness of tem- 
per to voice an idea or two which we are very much in 
need of having rammed home to us. What doth it 
avail a man to rear a fortune if by his own careless- 
ness this is in imminent danger of destruction? Where- 
in lies the advantage of a great city’s opportunities 
if one may not walk one’s way in security to life and 
limb? What attractions have our busiest marts to 
seekers after permanent well-being if there is no more 
safety accorded them than that which their primeval 
forebears enjoyed in the beast-ridden forests? These 
questions must be asked, and with great seriousness, 
by the thinking minds of every American community, 
and if the answer be that our prosperity is builded 
upon the sands, and is in correspondingly imminent 
danger of falling into ruin because of our inconceivable 
carelessness, it is time we either reformed ourselves 
of our own volition, or compelled our law-makers to 
force us out of our complaisance by mandatory and 
even punitive measures of much drastic force. 


An ordinance of far-reaching effect, just passed by 
the City Council of Chicago, is that repealing by a 
large majority the limitations placed upon the height 
of buildings. After a prolonged discussion of the sub- 
ject, in which it is to be presumed the city fathers 
gained much light, Chicago has decided that the sky- 
scraper is a good thing, and should, therefore, not be 
prohibited by law. Such a decision comes with un- 
usual force from a city where the tall building is not the 
necessary result of a limited acreage, as is the case in 
the city of New York. With all the adjacent rolling 
country over which to stretch its busy proportions, 
and with practically no limitations to its territorial 
growth, save the boundaries of the State of Illinois, 
Chicago has chosen to grow upward into the heavens, 
preferring, apparently, a concentration, and conse- 
quently a greater cohesion of her forces, than the dis- 
tribution thereof out over the prairies. Whether this 
is a wise choice time alone can tell, but the esthetical- 
ly inclined are mourning the decision as a blow at the 
physical beauty of the great municipality of the Lakes. 
The sky-line is broken, they say. From a distance the 
city presents an unrestful aspect, and, proportions be- 
ing lost, architecture, the very essence of a city’s 
beauty, is lost with it. But, as one commentator has 
chosen to say, these are objections which should have 
been advanced in the beginning, and have little po- 
tency now, once the sky-line has been destroyed by the 
few isolated sky-scrapers already constructed. In this 
person’s judgment, indeed, the sole remedy is the build- 
ing of more towering structures, for only by the fill- 
ing up of the gaps between the ones already built can 
the broken sky-line ever be restored. “‘ With every ad- 
ditional one that is erected,’ he observes, “the im- 
pact upon the nerves of those sensitive people who have 
looked on a tall building as a monstrosity will be les- 
sened. People who began by hating sky-scrapers, and 
who now endure them, will get quite fond of them 
in the near future. Familiarity breeds respect as 
often as it does contempt. When there are more of 
these lofty buildings piercing the upper air, it will 
be discovered that they add to, instead of detract from, 
the dignified beauty and stately charm of civic archi- 
tecture.” 


This statement seems to be a sane presentation of 
the situation. In an ideal condition of affairs un- 
doubtedly lower buildings and broader streets and more 
sunlight and air would be the vogue, but those condi- 
tions went out of existence years ago, and the best 
that we can do now is to accept and make the most of 
conditions that now prevail. Moreover, architecture 
is not necessarily lost to us because of this tendency. 
On the contrary, it should be stimulated by it, for with 
the establishment of the sky-scraper in city life a new 
problem was interjected into the realm of architecture. 
That this has been met all over the country with a 
finely artistic capacity is most encouraging, and in- 
stead of bewailing a loss of civic beauty, we should 
be quite justified in rejoicing over an enrichment of it, 
as well as over the development of a style which may 
be set down as wholly American. 


There is nothing the American man-of-war’s man 
enjoys so much as having an “elegant scrap” with 
the wearer of King Edward’s uniform, which is his 
playful way of showing good-fellowship; but let 
American and English tars be in a foreign port and 
threatened by a “ foreigner,’ the American and Eng- 
lishman will be found fighting shoulder to shoulder. 
That little affair between American and British jack- 
tars on the one side and the Russian provost guard 
at Nieuchwang, China, on the other is a case in 
point. The American and British governments have 
small war-vessels at Nieuchwang, and both affect to 
regard the port as Chinese and not Russian. The 
clash between the American and British sailors and 
the Russians occurred because of the regulations made 
by the administrator governing the movements of for- 
eigners, and it is consoling to note that the result was 
somewhat damaging to the Russians, who are not so 
handy with their fists as the American and British 
tars. The Russian administrator complained to the 
captains of the two war-vessels, and the captains po- 
litely replied that they were in a Chinese port and not 
bound by Russian regulations. Then the matter passed 




























into the hands of the ministers of the powers in 
Peking, and from there to the Foreign Offices of the 
countries concerned. Back of the Nieuchwang affair 
is, however, a graver cause for concern, because in it 
is involved the great question whether Manchuria is 
really a Russian province. Nieuchwang is the great 
eateway to Manchuria, and freedom of access to the 
port is therefore of the highest importance to the 
commercial nations of the world. A _ treaty port, 
open to al] nations on equal terms, it was seized by 
Russia on the ground that she was preserving China’s 
rights. Neither the United States nor Great Britain 
acquiesced in this proceeding, but neither could do 
more at that time than refuse to recognize Russian 
pretensions. In the mean while Russia has gone about 
her business in her usual thorough and determined 
fashion. The Russian provost guard patrols the town, 
the Russians regulate the admission and departure 
of vessels, Russians “supervise” the customs, and 
a Russian “ administrator,” who is in effect the gov- 
ernor. attempts to control the movements of foreign- 
ers. But neither the United States nor Great Britain 
an acknowledge Russia’s rights. Both countries are 
too much interested in maintaining the open door to 
knock out the wedge and help push it to. It is only 
another case of the man behind the gun holding up 
the honor of his country, and another case, too, of 
the unity of American and British interests. 


Is the American spirit of commercialism invading 
even the English market for artistic wares? <A poet’s 
recent advertisement in the London Daily News, seek- 
ing a speculative publisher for a “ translucent, attrac- 
tive, and apothegmatic lyric,” has already aroused 
some comment, and now they appear to be selling the 
paintings of the leading contemporary artists by the 
square inch. The announcement of a sale at Christie’s 
says that a painting by the late T. S. Cooper, entitled 
“Sheep Shearing,” and measuring 48X72 inches, was 
sold for 310 guineas, while another, representing “ Six 
cows on the Bank of a River,” and measuring 29X44 
inches, painted in 1877, brought 300 guineas. This 
is interesting. It seems to indicate that good paint- 
ing is worth something between 30 cents and $1 25 per 
square inch in London; while, estimated as live-stock, 
the six cows in the latter picture appear to have been 
valued at 50 guineas each, despite their advanced age, 
which precludes the possibility of their being useful 
for other purposes than landscape ornaments—although 
this is perhaps minimizing the value of the riparian 
rights along the river. What a wealth of conjecture 
these facts suggest! Think of the prices that some of 
the enormous Munkaesy canvases would bring if sold 
on this basis, and of the possible value of Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ The Horse Fair ’’—with stallions at Tat- 
tersall prices! Let the artist remember to stretch his 
canvas wide enough, or, if he be an animal-painter, to 
put in a sufficient number of marketable beasts, and 
there will speedily be an end of the cry of the under- 
payment of artistic endeavor. 


Two high officials of the University of the South, at 
Sewanee, Tennessee, have been compelled to flee the 
country in order to avoid the wrath of the moun- 
taineers of the neighborhood, who are enraged at the 
efforts of the authorities to establish a university 
laundry, thereby depriving the washer-women of the 
place of what they regard as their just prerogatives. 
The first laundry erected was burned, and the chan- 
cellor and steward of the university have been threat- 
ened with violence if it be rebuilt. The situation pre- 
sented is both dramatic and interesting from an eco- 
nomic stand-point. It is another phase of the old 
question of the conflict of capital and labor. The 
irate mountaineers have doubtless been told by the 
professor of political economy that the erection of a 
laundry means steady, well-paid labor and uniform 
prices, as well as the general betterment of the appear- 
ance of the student body on occasions when evening 
dress is worn. These are good but unsatisfying argu- 
ments. A far better one may be adduced if these 
“blanchisseuses ” of the mountains can be persuaded 
to look upon the matter from an altruistic stand-point. 
They should remember that past experience has demon- 
strated that the increased construction of laundries 
means a more than corresponding increase in the de- 
struction of garments, and therefore that where they 
are the losers other equally deserving workers are the 
gainers, and all economic laws are thus satisfied. In 
the mean time the two hard-worked members of the 
faculty who have been driven into exile are doubt- 
less enjoying a much-needed rest, and the pitiable con- 
dition of the students “ between the devil and the deep 
sea” is the gravest thing to be considered. 


The feminine danger, it seems, is threatening the 
modern man, and he is revolting. Woman is getting 
to be one too much for him. The most recent protest 
agaist her accumulative pressure has come in a 
nervous sputter from some of our university men, who 
have expressed their intention to debar the girl stu- 
dents of a sister college from the swimming-pool where 
they themselves wish to disport exclusively. This 
1s only an internal tempest in a collegiate teapot, but, 
like straws, it shows which way the wind blows. It 
18 not long since Professor Munsterberg of Harvard 
gave vent to his own dismal masculine forebodings in 
‘am able magazine article, in which he not only gravely 
pointed out the impending dangers to the race in- 
volved in the over-cultivation of our women, but the 
still direr peril of the possible feminization of our en- 
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tire spiritual entity as a nation. This has a certain 
sound not remote from the humorous. The idea that 
the American man in conceding many of the liberties 
ot modern life to woman has made of her a Franken- 
stein who may not only wear upon his nerves as a su- 
perior tyrant, but may in time turn the course of na- 
ture and fashion him after her own image, is highly 
entertaining. The chief flaw in the proposition seems 
to lie in the conception of woman's nature. These 
fearful gentlemen ought to be assured that modern 
woman is more faithful to her eternal type than they 
fancy her to be; that she has the same fatal weak- 
nesses of the heart which have been peculiar to her 
sex from time immemorial; that her credulity, her 
passion for self-sacrifice, her elaborate conscience, her 
gift for idealization and turning the sordidness of 
life into golden dreams, through which her steps wan- 
der rather helplessly at times,—all these qualities 
render her and will continue to render her easily man- 
ageable by the superior race of man. Then why should 
our men tilt, like Don Quixote, at a windmill? Let 
them be assured that there is no danger; that, to 
paraphrase Werther, woman “will do nothing for to 
hurt ’em.” 


It was only the other day—to be exact, in -1889— 
that Mr. Howells, in A Hazard of New Fortunes, made 
Mr. and Mrs. March observe the following stage of 
locomotion from a window in Broadway with the 
amazement that marked their reflections on the strides 
that had been made in a few years. “ They recalled 
the Broadway of five, of ten, of twenty years ago, 
swelling and roaring with a tide of gayly painted om- 
nibuses and of picturesque traffic that the horse-cars 
have now banished from it. The grind of their wheels 
and the clash of their harsh bells imperfectly fill the 
silence that the omnibuses have left, and the eye 
misses the tumultuous perspective of former times.” 
And yet the horse-car has disappeared as completely 
as the old omnibus had vanished then, and we are 
now on the eve of contemplated changes in the cable- 
car and electric system of street locomotion. The 
motor-car and automobile threaten to annihilate all 
previous records as a means of transportation, and the 
flying-machine may. not be so very far off as a prac- 
ticable vehicle of conveyance. Indeed, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
in his “ Anticipations,” which has interested the read- 
ers of the North American Review for several months 
past, plays the prophet with a vengeance in this 
respect, and certainly makes us feel that we have 
searcely yet begun to realize what the scientific ap- 
pliance of present resources may develop in the fu- 
ture. In another generation the whole face of the 
civilized earth may be entirely changed, judging by 
the standard of the present. When we recall Mr. 
Howells, who is still with us, hale.and hearty, and his 
expression of wonder at the progress made from the 
stand-point of ten years ago, it is no stretch of imagi- 
nation that can conceive him ten years hence express- 
ing fresh wonder at the greater surprises yet in store 
for him. 


The germs of speculation have been spreading lately, 
and it seems that very slowly the public is again 
receiving into its system the fever of stock-buying. 
One hears more “tips” and rumors of “deals” now- 
adays than in many weeks. Almost every report that 
has the stamp of genuineness is used to good advan- 
tage in the market, in whose daily movements out- 
siders appear eager to participate. The public has 
been strenuously wooed in one way and another for 
a period of six months, but until recently there had 
been no encouragement given by it to the attentions 
of the syndicates with stocks to sell. Now matters 
indicate the development of an interesting flirtation. 
The public has lost a great deal of money in the severe 
depreciation of certain stocks since the May panic, 
but what it has made in the same period in legitimate 
business ventures, with the surplus accumulated and 
unused, and increased by interest on investments and 
appreciation of securities which have had no hard 
knocks, gives it greater wealth than ever before. 
There has been a long, patient wait for that day when 
one and all of the industries of the country would 
give sign of reaction from the high tension of a pro- 
duction far in the rear of domestic demand; this men 
of shrewd judgment predicted as certain. Instead of 
diminishing, the demand has expanded, and now, with 
no prospect of business contraction in sight, the in- 
vestor again turns to the stock-market as an outlet 
for his unemployed funds. There is such an abun- 
dance of available capital on deposit at present that 
bankers find it difficult to lend to advantage. Conse- 
quently they have been making shipments of gold 
abroad to liquidate the credits held there against 
heavy borrowing by American syndicates last spring. 
The European money-markets are easy, like our own, 
the great government banks of England and Germany 
having reduced their rates of discount to 3 per cent. 
However, this is the time of the year when funds are 
likely to be abundant all over the world. . 





The Most Favored Nation 


A phrase which is at best of but a flattering empti- 
ness as used in commercial treaties between high con- 
tracting powers seeking to take advantage of each oth- 
er has acquired a serious significance for us through 
the recent publication of the Spanish correspondence 
with the various European courts just before the state 
of things in Cuba became so “ abhorrent ” to us that we 
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could not stand it any longer, and ordered the Span- 
iards off the island. At that time it seems that the 
Spanish Foreign Office applied to each of the thrones, 
principalities, and powers in the Old World, and en- 
treated them to do something to stop us, if it were 
no more than joining in a diplomatic round-robin to 
deprecate that disinterested indignation of ours in be- 
half of the Cubans which has since issued in an ill- 
concealed regret for the generous promises we then 
made them. This action of the Spanish Foreign Office 
has long been known or conjectured, and it has been 
believed that among the nations Great Britain alone 
stood our friend, and refused so peremptorily to join 
in the round-robin that all notion of it was dropped; 
and a concert which might have been more than a po- 
lite protest was defeated by our affectionate mother- 
country. The events of the Cuban war, already sutti- 
ciently celebrated, followed without interruption, and 
we remained loaded up with a debt of gratitude to our 
mother-country so weighty that the cost of the war, and 
the white man’s burden generally, were as nothing in 
the balance. 

We stood up under the load with the vigor of a 
scapegoat about to move on its appointed mission into 
the wilderness; and though we did not like some of 
the consequences, we bore them silently. The Cuban 
war was hardly finished before our fond parent found 
the state of things in the Transvaal Republic so “ ab- 
horrent ” that she effectively ordered the Boers out 
of their own country; and though we have not hith- 
erto patiently witnessed the extinction of free common- 
wealths by monarchical powers, we have steadily ac- 
quiesced in the war Great Britain has made upon 
the Boers. We have beheld without a murmur the 
expatriation of men defending their native land, and 
the collection of their wives and children in concen- 
tration camps of that Weyler pattern which made our 
blood run so cold and then so hot when we read of them 
in Cuba. 

Our conduct has been as usual with human 
conduct of a mixed origin. With a war of our own 
against a people struggling for their independence we 
could not very consistently criticise the behavior of 
Great Britain in South Africa; but we might have 
managed this, and still said a word of kindness for 
the Boers. What we could not manage at the same 
time was our debt of gratitude for the friendship shown 
us when all the other nations were ready to deprecate 
our attack on Spain. We could not unload that with 
common decency, or any measure of self-respect, and 
Great Britain if she said nothing to confirm our sense 
of obligation, certainly did nothing to free us of it. 
She tacitly allowed us to continue in a belief concern- 
ing her friendship which Continental comment, es- 
pecially German comment, on the recent publication of 
the Spanish Foreign Office will not permit us to cherish 
any longer. 

It seems now that Great Britain was not only not 
our only friend, but that she was willing to join in a 
deprecatory round-robin if it could be made agreeable to 
us, and was merely with the other powers in re- 
fusing to go farther. Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
France, all turned the cold shoulder to Spain, and in 
varying terms refused as graciously as they could to 
put their fingers between the bark and the tree. Poor 
little Portugal alone seemed inclined to do so, but 
upon reflection kept her fingers away. We have there- 
fore retroactively lost, it seems, the exclusive friend- 
ship of Great Britain; and no one can deny that it is 
a serious loss; for there was something very soothing 
to our self-love in the notion that England not only 
would not opportunely resent our behavior toward her 
in the Venezuelan affair, but was willing to forgive 
and forget all past displeasures we have had with her, 
when she could have most annoyed us by remember- 
ing them. Was it because she loved us, or because she 
feared us? We could as easily imagine the one as 
the other, and either conjecture was delightful. 

We are the losers by the fact that has now ap- 
peared, but we are also the gainers out of all propor- 
tion to the loss. We have not even lost England as a 
friend, but merely as a sole friend, and we have gain- 
ed as friends every other important state in Europe. 
At a time when we were modestly fancying ourselves 
no better than a singed cat in the international re- 
gard, we were really the family pet, the favorite of 
kings and kaisers, and of such merit in the eyes of 
cabinets that they would do nothing to vex us, or 
grieve us in the slightest measure. This is a very 
proud position for a republic not much over a hundred 
years of age to have held without knowing it, and new 
that we do know it, we must govern ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

We must do nothing to abuse the kindness shown 
us in the past. We must do everything to de- 
serve it in the future. Neither by word nor by act 
must we wound the sensibilities of princes who united 
in standing our friends when the mighty force of Spain 
was about to be hurled against us. We must do no- 
thing to betray our savage origin, but seek silkenly 
and sleekly to carry the effect of having always purred 
about the hearths of princes. If we do that we shall 
be viewed with more than the past favor which we un- 
consciously experienced; and in the event of another 
war of conscience we may expect to find the nations 
of the Old World, so far from joining against us, 
eager to ally themselves with us in the contest. If 
we should, for instance, find a difficulty in settling 
with Denmark, the giantess of the North, for the isl- 
ands we have just bought of her, we may need all the 
help our royal and imperial friends can give us. 
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The Harvard Astronomical Observatory in Peru 


HE selection of Arequipa, Peru, and vicinity 

as a permanent field of astronomical and 

meteorological venture was the result 

of an extended investigation by Professor 

Solon Irving Bailey and associates of 

Harvard University of nearly the whole 
west coast of South America, and much of the 
interior of Peru, Chile, and Bolivia. Magnificent 
heights were plentiful and ample, but across their 
glorious views float mountain mists 
for most of the year. 


peninsula. The surf is usually so high that passen- 
gers are landed in a cage. Mollendo is a railway 
terminus of 500 population. It lies above the sea on 
barren sand and rock. Its sole water-supply is one 
hundred miles distant in the river Chile. The water 
is conveyed to it in pipes along the railway. It is 
fed by rail and boat. Land in Peru rich enough to 
produce things is too rich to plant towns upon. 

The railway from Mollendo to Arequipa paints the 


er. Suddenly the mountains begin in earnest, and 
the train passes around their sides above the steep, 
narrow valley of the Chile River. Soon the moun- 
tainous aspects cease, the river valley sprawls out 
flat, and Arequipa bursts into view in the midst of a 
great arable plain. Orchards and grain-fields replace 
forbidding areas, and the traveller finds himself in the 
most picturesquely beautiful city and environs in 
Peru. To the east, a little way, rises with the regu- 

larity of a colossal coal heap El 

Misti, to a height of 19,200 feet, 





Thousands of sites that would do 
at certain seasons, and often have 
the right atmosphere, are impossible 
because of dearth of water and food 
supply. One of these stations, tem- 
porarily taken, Mount Harvard, was 
several thousand feet above and 
eight miles distant from water, and 
much farther from food and human 
society. Such domestic animals and 
fowls as were gathered there were 
terrified at being left alone an in- 
stant, and followed the occupants 
about. , 

Carmen Alto, a site two miles 
east of Arequipa, was selected in 
1890, and approved by the Director, 
Professor W. H. Pickering. Arequi- 
pa is a city of some 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. Here were railway, tele- 
graphic, and telephonic communica- 
tions with the outer world, food and 
water supply, and immediate tele- 
scopic contact with all the brilliant 
heavens from the Equator to the 
South Pole. Temporary quarters 
were utilized, and the instruments 
removed from Mount Harvard, and 
later placed in the new observatory, 
which is visible for miles. The con- 
quest of El Misti, the great vol- 
cano, was also the remarkable 
achievement of Professor Bailey. 
Hundreds had tried to reach the 
lofty peak. Many had died of ex- 
haustion and sickness, many were 
killed by falling over precipices, and 
few had ever succeeded in reaching 
the top. He persisted, finally con- 














capped with very nearly perpetual 
snows, a volcano, quiescent now, but 
some day to speak and destroy. 
Who knows? At present the near 
voleano Ubinas has all the actiy- 
ity, due to its lesser height, per- 
haps, since even nature is too lazy 
to blow fireworks out of a high 
vent when there is a lower one con- 
venient. 

Peru is a wonderful country. It 
has longer and greater aqueducts 
than any other nation, so old that 
no one knows their builders. Its 
ruins tell of civilizations thousands 
of years prior to the Noahiec flood. 
It is a country unique because it 
is a mountain range rising out of 
the sea to dizzy heights, its western 
face forming the refuge of a nation. 
All the world’s climates and _ sea- 
sons exist there all the year round, 
reposing in graduated strata from 
ocean to lofty peak. The inhabi- 
tant has only to step up or down 
to find the atmospheric conditions 
that please him. Railroads run 
everywhere within reason; the 
trains, however, are subject to fre- 
quent delays, caused by wash-outs 
from floods, slides, and avalanches. 
Outside of towns the only vehicles 
possible are railway trains, 
mules, llamas, donkeys, and horses. 
The automobile will never be popu- 
lar in Peru, but the opportunities 
for the coming flying-machine will 
put in pale the remainder of civili- 
zation. 

The discoveries of Professor Bai- 








structing a winding path from the 
base to the top, erecting thereon 
the highest meteorological observa- 
tory in the world, 19,200 feet above 
the sea. During this marvellous 
work the sufferings from mal de 
mer of himself, his mules, and the Incas engaged in 
the work were something frightful. All the natives 
sought to dissuade him from the task, and predicted 
frightful disasters if he succeeded, a feat which all 
regarded as impossible. He found on the summit an 
iron cross, erected there in 1784 by Bishop Gonzales, 
to propitiate the voleano and preserve the people from 
earthquakes. Unfortunately the good bishop neglected 
to likewise propitiate the active voleano Ubinas, which 
has gone on shaking up 

the country as if indig- 


Carmen Alto, the Seat of the Harvard Observatory 
In the background rises El Misti, on which is located the weather station, nearly 11,000 feet 


above the observatory buildings 


entire rise of 8000 feet with numberless curves and 
loops. For fifteen miles it follows the ocean south- 
easterly, then runs due east through the fertile valley 
of Tambo. Thence it mounts the hills to the desert 
pampa of Islay. Here scenic beauties begin their per- 
manent performance. During certain months there 
is vegetation, caused by scanty rainfall, and affording 
forage for large herds of cattle. As the railway rises 
with the hills, the barren, sandy coast scenery and the 


ley at Carmen Alto are declared by a 
bulletin of the Royal Astronomical 
Society to form the most notable ad- 
vances of recent years, opening up 
deep questions in cosmical physics. 
Out of 19,050 stars examined by him, 509 were found 
to be variable, of which 98 have periods of less than 
24 hours. The longest period was 475 days, and the 
shortest 6 hours and 11 minutes. 

Gorgeous nebule and star clusters make gloriously 
beautiful the skies from the Equator to the South Pole. 
No. 47 Toucan, near the Pole, contains 5000 stars, 
appearing as a single point of light to the naked eye. 
The nebula of Hydra, directly overhead, presents a 

great spiral whirl, like a 
conflagration’s revolving 
cloud of grayish smoke. 





nant at the honors of its 
rival. 

Arequipa is a city of 
white stone, called sil- 
lar, of the appearance 
of marble, contrasting 
pleasantly with the sur- 
rounding green fields. It 
is a volcanic deposit, 
found in vast propor- 
tions, soft and readily 
worked. It is eut with 
an adze, as if it were ice. 
Owing to an entire ab- 
sence of native lumber, 
sillar forms a cheap sub- 
stitute. One-story houses 
are the rule. The inhab- 
itants have a wholesome 
respect for earthquakes. 
Ruined walls and débris 
are eloquent testimonials 
of the great shake of 
1868. The earthquake of 
that year destroyed all 
two-story buildings. The 
up-to-date building has 
valls four feet thick 
and arched roofs of 
heavy blocks of sillar. 
In severe quakes these 
thick walls and arched 
roofs do not come down, 
and light quakes are not 
felt. Further, in hot 
weather the heavy walls 








The observatory build- 
ings, two miles out from 
Arequipa, and 400 feet 
higher, cover several 
acres, including  culti- 
vated gardens and lawns. 
The largest building is 
the dwelling-house of the 
astronomer, his family, 
and assistants. On its 
roof is a cluster of 
meteorological instru- 
ments for measuring at- 
mosphere and wind cur- 
rents. Adjoining the 
dwelling- house is the 
laboratory, or work- 
rooms, in which are de- 
veloped the _ sidereal 
plates —the work there 
is mainly photometric— 
the celestial maps, and 
calculations. The obser- 
vatory itself stands in 
the rear—the usual 
slitted, revolving dome, 
in which is the 24 - inch 
telescope presented by 
Miss CC. W._ Bruce. 
Further along is the 
square observatory, con- 
taining the 13-inch Bache 
telescope and the merid- 
ian photometer, photo- 
graphic dark-room, tool- 








afford some coolness, and 
maintain a very nearly 
uniform temperature at 
all seasons. 

Every Peruvian city 
has a “port.” It is bad 
enough to be blown up by earthquakes, blown down by 
storms, and washed out by floods; but it is worse to be 
wiped out of existence by an angry ocean. Thus Callao 
is the port of Lima, the capital, and Mollendo is the 
port of Arequipa, in the extreme south of Peru. Be- 
tween the two ports is desert land, varied by fertile 
valleys where rivers empty and the one oasis, Pisco, 
celebrated for a fiery drink named after it. 

Even the “ ports” get as far away from the terrible 
Pacific as possible, or as high above it. Mollendo has 
no harbor, and considers itself lucky. Vessels anchor 
one mile from the shore; lighters take the cargo and 
passengers into a little mole sheltered by a miniature 


Crest of an ancient Volcanic Crater on El Misti 


From the bottom of the crater, 600 feet below, still rise sulphurous vapors. The crater is 


valley of the Tambo River assume a beauty and en- 
chantment in ensemble which distance lends. The 
pampa of Islay commences forty miles from the coast. 
It is level except for a perceptible rise to the east- 
ward, and wholly unknown to vegetation. Rocks and 
shifting sands fiercely reflect the heat rays of a verti- 
cal sun. Mirages tempt the wandered with visions of 
cool] bodies of water that have no existence save on the 
canvas of the retina. Eastward the pampa breaks up 
into sand dunes of regular crescent waves, some ten 
feet in height, of fine white and gray material, that 
move perceptibly with the wind, and with the mathe- 
matical precision of the swells behind a screw steam- 


5541 feet in circumference 


room, ete. In the rear is 
the dwelling for assist- 
ants or servants. The en- 
tire outfit is protected 
on the stream side by a 
heavy wall, and there 
are shelters for the housing of domestic animals, etc. 
The grounds are somewhat self-supporting; otherwise, 
supplies are of easy access at Arequipa. Automatism, 
the exact servant of the astronomer, leaves the ob- 
server almost a clear field to indulge solely in celes- 
tial studies. Photographs take themselves auto- 
matically, and weather instruments record the atmos- 
phere and force of the winds. Thus certain branches 
of the work are made comparatively easy, and ob- 
servers need only climb to the stations on the side 
(16,000 feet) and the top (19,200 feet) of El Misti 
whenever inclined to bring down the records auto- 
matically made there, 
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The Highest Weather Signal Station in the World 


This station, on the summit of El Misti, is 19,200 feet above sea-level—the anemometer being eight feet higher than the peak. The iron cross shown in the foreground was placed there by Bishop » 
Miguel Gonzalez in 1784 








a: 











‘ Climbing the Slopes of El Misti 
Headache and nausea attack both men and animals at a height of 15,838 feet, and until accustomed to the atmosphere the rest of the journey to the extreme altitude of 19,200 feet is attended 
with mal de mer, dizziness, fainting spells, occasionally delirium, and sometimes hemorrhages from the nose, ears,and eyes. The sides of the mountain are formed ef volcanic sand and LE 
snow. It is necessary to stop frequently for a rest, and it was during one of these pauses at an altitude of 18,000 feet that the photograph reproduced above was made 
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THE COMPOSER OF “MANRU” 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, whose gypsy Opera ‘“‘Manru’’ was produced last week at the Metropolitan for the first time in America. is the most cone 
spicuous figure now before the New York musical public. Not content with his position as the first of living pianists, Mr. Paderewski 
has successfully demonstrated his possession of admirable gifts as a lyric dramatist, and has written an opera whose 
production has furnished the most important and memorable event of the musical year 














The Wupper Valley Railroad, 8 1-4 miles in length, recently completed, connects Barmen and 
Vohurnkel, Germany. 


It follows the line of the river most of the distance at a sufficient elevation 
to permit unobstructed navigation. 





The cars seat 50 passengers, are propelled by electricity, 
and are provided with every modern device for safety and comfort. 


By means of an automatic 
block system the cars themselves control the signals, making collisions virtually impossible 





GERMAN 


SUSPENDED MONO-RAIL SYSTEM 
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College 


majority of girls’ col- 

leges and schools, basket- 
ball is one of the principal 
methods of pastime and ex- 
ercise. In the cities like New 
York and Brooklyn, the win- 
ter is, in fact, the regular 
playing season, and more 
than the usual number of 
matches have already taken 


a the gymnasiums of the 


place. But in the larger col- 
leges throughout the coun- 


try, such as Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Bryn- Mawr, Newcomb, 
Smith, and others, the win- 
ter gymnasium practice is 
only preliminary to the class 
games and matches that are 
played out-doors in spring 
‘and early summer. ‘These 
games are largely attended 
by the relatives and girl 
friends of the teams, but are 
in no sense public gatherings 
like the football contests of 
the girls’ brothers. 

The college girl who goes 
in for athletics is just as 
much in earnest as her big 
brother, but she goes about 
the matter in a different way. 
The boy is proud of his ath- 
letic inclinations and ability, 
and fond of displaying his 


prowess to an admiring public. 
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His sister may be no 


less conscious of her skill and strength, but it is not 
good form to court notoriety, and thus it is that we 


hear much less of the girl athlete. 


Nevertheless, in 


college circles and among the girl’s intimates, her rep- 
utation as a star player is as well known and dis- 


cussed as are the feats of her 
sturdier relative. 


If the girl is in a position 
to acquire less of fame than 
her brother, she is, on the oth- 
er hand, recompensed by the 
fact that she probably gets 
more fun and real pleasure 
out of her athletic exercise 
with less of work and hard- 
ship. The long, trying days 
of training and abstinence 
are not considered as neces- 
sary in the case of the girl 
as with the boy. The athletic 
reputation and supremacy of 
the college are not at stake, 
as is the case among Yale, 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, 
and other universities. The 
girl’s athletic contests are 
more for fun and real sport, 
and while there is a health- 
ful rivalry between classes 
and schools, a defeat is not 
of serious importance. 


The college girl has her 
own way of training. She 
believes, and rightly, too, that 
there should be no violent ex- 
ercise without a period of 
preliminary practice and 
preparation. The physical in- 
structor sees to it that the 
girl has no constitutional de- 
fect or impediment befor 


Two Wellesley Classes at 


at once acquires athletic and 
college circles. To make the 
team is a distinction that she 
so large a school as Smith, 
many candidates, this is no 


Play—Passing the Ball 


social prominence in her 
Sophomore or Freshman 
strives earnestly for. In 
and where there are so 
easy matter, and there 


are long days of hard exercise and faithful training and 


the more sensible bloomer costume. 


Girls and Basket-Ball 


training-table and she is al- 
lowed full liberty as regards 
her food, she is, nevertheless. 
expected to abstain from 
candy, sweetmeats, or other 
things that might prove a 
detriment to her strength and 
wind. As the time for the 
spring games approaches, she 
is very particular about her 
hours, and invitations to late 
social events are politely but 
firmly refused. To a girl this 
means as much as or more 
than it does to a young man, 
and it may truthfully be said 
that, in a way, the young 
woman is a martyr to her 
athletic ambition. 


Vassar and Wellesley are 
also very partial to basket- 
ball, but at these colleges it 
is only one of several im- 
portant athletic features, 
among the others being row- 
ing, golf, tennis, and various 
track and _ field exercises. 
Bryn-Mawr looks at_basket- 
ball with much favor, and 
has a beautiful out-door play- 
ing-ground. The Bryn-Mawr 
girls still cling to the short 
skirts, although most of the 
other colleges have adopted 
The class winning 


the championship in May becomes custodian of the 
silver lantern, the Bryn-Mawr symbol, for the year. 
Later in the season, at Commencement time, the cham- 
pionship team plays a match with an alumne team. 
At Newcomb College, in New Orleans, the climate 

















she is allowed to join the regular gymnasium class 
and participate in the more strenuous work that comes 


later. 
good. 


Her heart must be sound and her general health 
With this foundation, she is weleomed and en- 


couraged to take her place among the others, no mat- 


ter how frail and weak she may be. 


a certain amount of exer- 
cise, always in moderation, 
will be beneficial to her, and 
when this exercise is com- 
bined with pleasurable recre- 
ation, the effect cannot be 
otherwise than good. 


Basket - ball is a favorite 
with college athletic instruct- 
ors for the reason that it 
furnishes at one and_ the 
same time a fascinating plea- 
sure and the finest scope for 
all-around exercise. It is 
work and play combined. The 
good points of the game are 
being more generally recog- 
nized, and it is fast aequir- 
ing a popularity that prom- 
ises to place it among the 
leading college sports, not 
only among the girls, but in 
the boys’ colleges as well. Al- 
ready it is the principal in- 
door game for the winter sea- 
son, and, many 
points of merit, it seems like- 
Iv that it will last much 
longer than the usual fad. 


possessing 


At Smith College basket- 
ball leads all other athletic 
diversions by a large margin. 
When a Smith girl becomes 
a good basket-ball-player, she 


It is argued that 


Morning Practice at Newcomb College, New Orleans 


practice before the coveted honor is hers. 


But once the 


goal is reached, the reward is worth all the trouble. 
The girl is looked up to with as much respect and 
veneration as the football-player who, by reason of his 
ability and proficiency, has earned the right to repre- 


sent his college on the gridiron. 


While there is no 


permits out-door basket-ball 
the year round. Much en- 
couragement has been given 
the sport, and the beautiful 
Southern girls are said to be 
fully as proficient as their 
Northern sisters. In New 
York and the outlying towns 
there are strong teams among 
the girls’ schools. The Nor- 
mal Training School, New 
York, is one of the leading 
institutions in this respect, 
and has been generally suc- 
cessful in its matches with 
the other schools. The Giris’ 
Public High School Athletic 
League comprises teams from 
Manual Training, Erasmus 
Hall High, the Eastern Dis- 
trict High, New Paltz, and 
Jersey City High Schools, 
and many matches are play- 
ed during the fall and win- 
ter. Manual School has in 
the past proved the leader 
among these competitors, ow- 
ing, doubtless, to good facili- 
ties for practice and efficient 
supervision and_ instruction. 
The matches are generally 
played in one of the armories 
which abound in this vi- 
cinity. 


The game of basket-ball is 
played by teams of five each. 
There are two forwards, two 


guards, and a centre. The ball resembles a football, 
but is round, instead of oblong. At either end of the 
field is a bottomless basket suspended from the wall 
or a pole, and some distance above the heads of the 


players. 


The object of the game is to toss the ball 


into the basket, which counts as a goal for the team 

















A Smith College Team and Substitutes 


performing the feat. A goal 
from field counts three, while 
one from the “ foul-line” 
scores one. The girls at 
most colleges play under the 
men’s rules, while at other 
schools a modified set of 
rules, practically designed 
for women, has been put in 
force. The men’s rules per- 
mit of more strenuous play, 
and perhaps of more rough- 
ness, but with a competent 
referee there’ is no trouble on 
the latter score. The style 
of play is very active and 
open; the ball is continually 
passed from one player to 
another, and a fine oppor- 
tunity is afforded for quick- 
ness, agility, and skill. 

The general costume for 
girls is blouse, bloomers, and 
hose, all of blue or dark 
color, with low gymnasium- 
shoes. The collars of the 
blouses are wide, and usually 
faced with red, yellow, or 
some other color, emblematic 
of the school to which the 
player belongs. The hair is 
tied with the college colors. 
At some colleges the short 
skirt is used instead of the 
bloomers, but this is gradu- 
ally losing favor. 


SRA vee 
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A Spring Game at Bryn-Mawr—The ‘“‘Gallery”’ looking on 


At Brookline (Massachusetts) High School—Making a Goal 


GIRL STUDENTS AND BASKET-BALL 
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Chimmie 


Fadden: 


Sympathy 


Of an Operatic Phenomenon 


The Story of Mephistopheles, Faust, and Marguerite 


WAS giving Mr. Paul his boxing excise de odder 
day, when he says to me, “* Chames,” he says, 
*T has just read in a great novel, called On 
Your Way, dat de best cure for a strong thoist 
is to get a rap on your coco.” 
‘** Not me,” I says; “a punch on de conk gives 
me a thoist.” ; 

“Dat being de case,” he says, “we will put on 
smaller gloves, and lay love taps aside for a round or 
two.” 

My, my! for de next tree rounds I had de hustle of 
me life. ‘Mr. Paul isn’t quite so smart as me get- 
ting in and away, and side-stepping, but he can hit 
harder, and dat makes an even match of it. Say, 
someting was doing for fair; when we quits dere was a 
little washing up to do, and we used up a bit of 
court-plaster after dat. 

[ was wondering what was boddering Mr. Paul. 
Of course I likes a friendly scrap whenever one comes 
me way, but he only calls for de small gloves when 
someting is on his mind dat scratches. 

I tells Duchess about it, and she says, “ De Amer- 
ican gentleman is bizarre,” she says. 

“Dey are,” says 1. ‘You ought to know; you 
landed one.” 

“(est vrai,” she says. “ But I speak of de odder 
kind, not de Bowery gent. If someting have distress 
de American gentleman he want de fight—what you 
say ’—le boxe. Wit de gentleman of France it is not 
so. If his heart is trouble he write poetry, or drink 
absence. Why not?” 

“Seurch me,’ I says. “I don’t know de answer. 
What’s de best way to catch a squirrel?” 

“Search me,” says she. 

“Climb a tree, and make a noise like a nut,” I says. 

“Dat is of a nonsense! I knows de trouble wit 
M’sieu Paul,” says she. 

“Give it a name,” says I. 

“It is love,” she says. 

“He must have it hard,” [ says, feeling of me eye. 

“It is a grand passion,” says Duchess, looking a 
tousand miles over me head. 

“It’s out of sight,” I says. “If Mr. Paul has it 
for keeps, I'll go into training, so dat I can give him 
all de sympaty he wants.” 

“Sympaty is not de cure,” she says. ‘ Let me put 
some hot water on your eye. Did he give you a tip?” 

“He did,” I says. ‘“ He give me a couple of seats 
for de opray.” 

“Quel régal!” says Duchess. “It is ‘ Faust. I'll 
keep your eye in hot water all day, so dat you shall 
not look of such drollness.” 

Say, we went, all right. Did you ever see dat 
opray? It’s de finest play I ever see out on top de 
stoige, and has songs in it, too. It makes “ Florrie 
Dorrie” look like bad money. It was wrote by a fren 
of Duchess. He knows his business. Let me tell you 
about it. : 

I puts on me best harness—de dress close Mr. Paul 
give me—and Duchess! say, Miss Fannie must give 
her a trunk key and told her to help herself. From 
her waistband down she was a dream, a peach! 
Above dat—well, in de street it was all right, ‘cause 
she wored a big cloak, and it was warm in de Opray 
House, so she didn’t take cold. She took chances, 
dough. But no more dan de loidies in de boxes. Some 
of ‘em looked like dey was playing peek-a-boo over de 
edge of a bat’-tub. Dey calls it full dress. I calls 
dat getting gay wit de langwudge, it I knows de mean- 
ing of * full.” 


»” 





Well, when we gets to de teeater dere was a million 
carriages on Broadway and bote side streets. 

*T wish,” says Duchess, “we could come in a car- 
riage. Me toilette deserves it.” 

“ Dat’s easy,” I says. 

We chases around to de side street where a lot of 
coachmen I knows was unloading dere folks. I tips 
de wink to one coachy, he cops me game, we jumps 
in, and rides around de corner like we’d come a mile. 
Tiger opens for us proper, I hands out Duchess, tiger 
and coachy salutes solemn, and we butts into de 
push. Listen! in de middle of de sidewalk I steps on 
de toes of Kelly, de B. y. cop I knows. 

‘** Make way! me good man,” I says to him. 
has two left feet,” I says. ‘* Make way!” 

I don’t tink he has caught up wit his breat’ yet. 

But I was going to tell you about de opray. In de 
foist act dere is an old gazeboo who tinks he’ll take a 
jump from de Brooklyn Bridge ’cause he’s getting too 
old to step lively when he takes an L car. He tinks 
again when he hears some Easter bells, so he sings 
a song. 

Dat’s de trouble wit opray; notting doing till some- 
body has a chance to sing a song. It’s like de smokers 
I goes to in me precinct club. We'll be all ready to 
see a pair of light-weights do a few rounds, when de 
announcer says, “ Mr. Cully will oblige wit a song.” 
It’s to de bad. 

Well, a gang outside sings a song, and de gazeboo 
says he’ll call on his spirit and see if he can’t change 
his luck. Dis brings on a head-liner, wit a name I 
never could tell you in a tousand years. I can’t get 
furder wit it dan ‘ Mephis.” Duchess says it’s a forn 
woid for de devil. Anyway he tells de gazeboo to 
cheer up; dat he’ll give him de time of his life 
if he'll sign to play ball wit him whenever he’s 
wanted. 

“In a minute!” says de gazeboo. Dey does stunts 
wit red fire; Mephis shows him a picture of a goil 
what will be his steady; dey sings a song, and Faust— 
dat’s de gazeboo—is changed to a dude witout leaving 
de stoige. Say, it’s great! 

De head-liner goil is named Maggie. Not quite dat, 
but let it go at dat. She wears her hair like de goil 
in de song from Hackensack, but Faust is a dead 
swell mug for fair. He meets Maggie on her way 
home, and gives her de glad eye. But she is a good 
goil, and gives him de trun down. 

“ What’s doing?” says Faust to Mephissy. 
red-fire stunts is no good!” he says. 

“You gets gay too suddent,” says Mephissy. ‘“ You 
has been a back number so long you is not next to de 
ways of fashion’ble society,” he says. ‘“ Dat was not 
a trun down for fair; it was de haughty bluff. You 
led hearts out of turn, and she renigged. We'll play 
diamonds wit her next, and see does dat suit her 
hand,” says Mephissy. 

But before Mephissy gets to woik a cowboy, named 
Siebel, what has been Maggie’s steady, fetches a bunch 
of flowers to Maggie’s back yard, and leaves ’em dere 
for her. He sings a song, sure. 

Den Mephissy comes in, pipes de flowers de lad had 
left, and says, “ Nay, nay! Dat young person can’t 
play in dis back yard. Dis will make her forget her 
Sieby and his roses,” and he leaves a box of diamonds 
dere. He was a wood-sawyer, dat mug. 

Den Maggie comes on. She makes a bluff at spin- 
ning, but de only yarn she spun was a song about 
Faust. She says he’s de slickest young man she ever 
see coming down de lane. She finds de flowers, and 


“ You 


“ Your 


lets on she’s tickled to deat; but when she cops de 
diamonds—dat’s de finish of de flowers! What? 

Nobody asks her to, but she obliges wit anodder 
song while she tries on de sparklers; and den Faust 
and Mephissy breaks into de game. Faust asks 
Maggie what’s de matter wit his being her steady. 
She can’t give him a heart-to-heart talk till Me- 
phissy jollies an old lady out of de way. Den, barring 
a song or two, dey gets along pretty well till Maggie 
tells him it’s time for him to chase himself. He chases; 
but she forgets her manners, peeps tru de blinds, and 
fetches him back—wit a song. 

But de next act is a corker! Maggie has a brodder 
named Val, who is going off to de Philippines to get 
fever or promotion. Before he goes he natur’ly comes 
on de stoige wit his regiment to sing a song. Dat was 
de boss song of all. 

Well, Val was a scrapper, of course, and seeing 
Faust hanging around, he says to him, “ On your way! 
Don’t get gay around dis corner,” he says. “To de 
woods!” Faust says he has as much right to travel 
in dat ward as Val, and from slanging each odder dey 
pulls dere swords. Listen: Val could done him. He 
could got de decision if de scrap was on de level, but 
it wasn’t. Mephissy, seeing Faust up against it, pulls 
his sword, too, and Val couldn’t ‘stand off de com- 
mun’ty of interest. 

It wasn’t a square deal. [ told Duchess so, but she 
pinches me, and tells me to hold me tongue, ’cause 
Val was due on a song. 

Sure money! Val tells Maggie what he tinks of 
her—and he trun her no bouquets—and she waits 
for him to sing his song, and falls on him so he 
couldn’t take a encore. Curtain. 

Den Duchess jaws me! “ You has 
ners,” she says, “dan de sweils in de boxes. 
must talk,” she says, “ hire a box.” 

De last act is in Sing Sing. And dat’s no joke, 
too. Maggie is dere, but has lost her good close, her 
back comb, her mind, and near everyting but her sing- 
ing voice. Dat’s doing business at de old stand. I 
didn’t hear what she was jailed for. Mephissy and 
Faust has a pull wit de jailer, and dey calls on Maggie 
to say dey’ll go bail for her if she’ll go along wit dem. 
She says she’d radder stay where she is dan travel in 
such company. Dey says, “So long; but as we is all 
in jail togedder, let us, anyway, have a song before we 
part.” 

Of course dey had it. It was a lulu,.too, but I don’t 
know what it was about, for Duchess was so croizy 
mad at de folks putting on cloaks and_ rubbers, 
while de song was going on, she wouldn’t tell me a 
woid. 

Say, she had a right not to rag me for talking at 
de opray. I never peeped but once, and den I whis- 
pered. I didn’t know why folks talks at de opray, so 
I asks Mr. Paul about it. 

“Chames,” he says, ‘“ when de Carnegie Ins’tution 
at Washington is open for business, I shall make orig’- 
nal research into dis matter you mention. Andrew 
is a good soul to put up de ten millions to let me do 
it. I shall devote de remaining days of a melcholy 
life to discover de reason why folks goes to de opray 
to talk.” 

“Why don’t you ask some woman?” I says. 
does most de talking.” 

“I knows none of dose women, but will consent to 
meet one for de sum Mr. Carnegie donates. Den, by a 
short soul-to-soul chat, I hopes to explain,” he says, 
“de phenom’non.” 
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MRS. CRAIG BIDDLE : 


Who before her marriage was Miss Laura Whelen, of Philadelphia. Her husband is a grandson of the late Anthony J. Drexel, 
and the young couple take an important part in the social life of the Quaker City 
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A Fitting Dramatic 


The Stock Companies of the Past and of the Present 


HERE are two theatres in New York whose 

productions may be said to possess the 

charm and hall-mark of the old-time legiti- 

mate playhouse. One of these has from the 

first devoted itself to comedy, with a semi- 

occasional diversion into more portentous, 
but always equally legitimate, things, has raised and 
maintained a high standard of its own, and has re- 
ceived a public recognition commensurate to the con- 
sistency with which it has adhered to its ideals. The 
other has for many years held an honorable place 
among the playhouses of the world, and had had a 
distinction far beyond the ordinary long before its 
present management assumed the direction of its inter- 
ests. These two theatres are the Empire and Daly’s. 
They may be said to be the most consistently managed 
theatres in the United States, and the stamp of the 
name of either upon the productions to be witnessed 
within their doors is a guarantee of a certain degree 
of dramatic excellence and of a positive degree of re- 
finement and good acting. They have become, one 
might almost say, the only theatres in New York that 
have a definite following, because they work invariably 
along fixed and definite lines, so that when we hear 
of an Empire or a Daly production we 
know in advance precisely what kind 


sure, the same reasons prevailed to disrupt beyond re- 
pair the Palmer forees, but in the Daly company no 
such conditions prevailed, for it is not going too far 
to state that the individuality of the Daly company, 
as a rule, was strong in the aggregate, not in the per- 
son of any one of its actors. We can recall only a 
few positively great actors or actresses, judged by Amer- 
ican standards, in the Daly companies of the past, but 
all were pleasing and acceptable, and the excellent 
stuff that was in them all was developed to the full, 


and nicely adjusted by the managerial skill of the 


man in charge. It was team-play, not star work, that 
made the Daly achievément brilliant. Lester Wallack 
left no successors to make permanent the structure 
he had builded. Mr. Palmer bred no firm hand to 
whom his enterprise at the moment of its weakness 
might be transterred, with the hope of prolonging its 
existence; but the Daly idea, while it has found no 
subsequent Daly’s to perpetuate it, has not lacked 
clever enough students of its methods to ensure it a 
lease of life which has lasted until to-day. It was a 
militant idea, and the manager was the autocrat of 
the torces under his control, and it is this precise 
quality in certain managers, as 1t appears to us, that 


Survival 


to each other as Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew ever were 
when they were at the best of their partnership, and 
if evidence were needed of the versatility of Miss 
Anglin, certainly no better réle than that which she 
has assumed in “ The Wilderness” could have been 
devised. The buoyant, almost flippant attitude tow- 
ard society which is evinced in the first act, with the 
growing realization of the value of the conventionali- 
ties of the second, leading up to the stirring climax of 
the third,wherein the somewhat cynical views of the in- 
experienced girl are shattered by the overwhelming love 
of the true woman, afford an opportunity for running 
the gamut of feminine emotions, which is no little tax 
upon the talents of an actress. That Miss Anglin is 
wholly equal to the demands the role imposes is clear 
throughout, and if she will devote herself to parts of 
this kind for some years to come, eschewing such pain- 
ful efforts as that of Mrs. Dane in the woman-bait- 
ing play “ Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” which absorbed her 
time and her nervous energies last season, she should 
shortly find herself occupying a very warm and com- 
fortable spot in the affections of the public. Mr. Rich- 
man, too, is better suited by his réle of Sir Harry 
Milanor than he has been since he left the forces of 

Miss Annie Russell. It is manly, happy, 

and dignified, and Mr. Richman’s graces 





of a production it is to be. To such 
an extent is this true that the names 
seve as a Classification, and while it 
might be asked of a_ performance at 
another theatre, “ What kind of a play 
is it that is being put on there?” no such 
question is ever asked concerning the et- 
forts of these two houses. The condi- 
tion is analogous to that which pre- 
vailed in those mellow days of the 
drama in New York when the = stock 
company had not been ruined by the 
meteoric displays of the shooting-star ; 
when Augustin Daly was in his prime 
and his name the equivalent of the word 
“ sterling’; when Mr. A. M. Palmer was 
at the height of his prosperity on Union 
Square, where the Keith continuous per- 
formance now holds sway; when Lester 
Wallack still gave his personal atten- 
tion to the efforts of the strongest stock 
company New York has known within 
the memory of most active theatre-goers 
Those who never knew these companies 
of a bygone day will probably not fa- 
ment overmuch the departed glories ot 
the profession,. for having no such su- 
preme standard of excellence in their 
minds, they are unaware of a_ possible 
dropping away therefrom; but the man 
or the woman who attended the theatre 
in the later seventies can see a difference 
between the first and last estate of the 
dramatic protession that is, to say the 
least, not encouraging. The peculiar 
type of company that Mr. Palmer had 
at his Union Square Theatre is gone 
from us forever; and nowhere to-day 
do we find anywhere an aggregation of 
Thespians which even remotely suggests 
the strength or the scope of that com- 
pany of Lester Wallack’s, which was 
equally strong in melodrama and Eng- 
lish light comedy, and whose work in a 
romantie Irish play like “ The Shaugh- 
raun,” for instance,was not one whit less 
forceful than that of Mr. Andrew Mack 
or Mr. Chauncey Oleott in these later 
days. The truth of this latter asser- 
tion can be easily demonstrated by the 
mere asking of a single question. Where 
is there a company in existence to-day 
with a répertoire comprising such plays 
as “Ours,” “The School for Scandal,” 








are all in the direction of manliness, 
health, and dignity. An _ exceptionally 
pretty feature of “ The Wilderness” is 
that in the forest in a quiet section 
of English country, the dramatic treat- 
ment of which shows Mr. Esmond to be 
a writer of tender sentiment and of 
poetic grace. There are novelties of 
stage business in “The Wilderness ” 
which but for the very excellent 
acting of the company might have 
fallen flat. It is a daring thing to 
have a silence of two minutes’ duration 
in the middle of an act, with no move- 
ment of any kind to distract the at- 
tention of the audience. That the real- 
ism of it becomes so obvious as to fill 
the audience so full of its spirit as to 
make it tolerable and even interesting 
speaks well for the genius not only of 
those who play it, but of the author who 
worked the situation up so well that 
his auditors fall completely into the 
mood necessary for its appreciation. 

There are notes of real human inter- 
est in “ The Wilderness ” which make it 
a comedy worthy of some consideration, 
and it is wittily told with a nice regard 
for the relative importance of the vary- 
ing complications of the situation. It 
is brilliantly set, and has wholly de- 
served the run which is now drawing 
to a close. 


ne ROCKS AND _ FRILLS,” at 
F Daly’s, which marks the open- 
ing of Mr. Daniel Frohman’s 

third season at this playhouse of cher- 
ished memory, is a farce-comedy of a 
very different order, but quite appro- 
priate to the Daly atmosphere, and as 
well done as the former manager’s 
adaptations from the German writers of 
farce-comedy. As its title suggests, it 
is a dramatization of gowns and mil- 
linery, and no serious purpose is dis- 
cernible in any of its four acts. It was 
adapted by Mr. Sydney Grundy, and so 
must be classified as belonging to the 
frothy ephemera of the stage which 
serve the temporary purpose of amus- 
ing us and then pass into the limbo 
of the forgotten. A contemplation of 
its complications suggests that Mr. Syd- 








“ Diplomacy,” and “ The Shaughraun ”? 

Indeed, where is there a company with 

a répertoire at all, save the two at the 

Murray Hill and American theatres, 

which inspire respect for their persist- 

ence rather than admiration for their artistry? 
* Nowhere,” must be the response. But the Daly 
company, using this expression as a classification, has 
survived in kind, and while there are no more “ Wal- 
lacks,” and while the “ Palmer’s Union Square” is 
a thing of the past, we have for our comfort and plea- 
sure two such in homes of their own, and a number 
of others which differ from these only in that they are 
star companies, and are not known as stock. 

It would be invidious to say that this is a sur- 
vival of the fittest. Moreover, it would be impossible 
to make such an assertion, for it is not exactly true. 
It would be nearer the mark to say that it represents 
the survival of one of the three most fit, for the three 
companies to which we have referred were sufficiently 
differentiated in their characteristics to keep them 
from ever being direct rivals of one another. None 
surpassed the others in their especial field. Each was 
of its kind of the best quality. But the reason for the 
survival is sufficiently clear. The Wallack forces and 
those of Mr. Palmer as well, up to a certain point, 
were individually too strong to pull well together with- 
out a firm hand at the helm. In our day every per- 
former would have been a star, and as with advancing 
years Lester Wallack’s hand relaxed, so did the com- 
pany disintegrate, and once disintegrated, it could no 
more be brought together again as a permanence than a 
heaven full of shooting-stars could be drawn back from 
chaos and fixed firmly into a constellation. In a mea- 


Charles Richman 
Leading man of the Empire Theatre Stock Company 


has led to the survival of the Augustin Daly brand of 
company. They may lack the artistic brilliancy of 
the original, but they are well drilled, and their po- 
tentialities are developed to the uttermost. 

And it is a good thing to have had the survival, for it 
is a blessed relief, in the days of the Carters and the 
Campbells, with their errant history and impossible 
women on the one side, and the glib and the flip vaude- 
villian on the other, to find close at hand in permanent 
homes two companies capable of giving us that relax- 
ation from cares and our own trials for which the the- 
atre was designed, in wholesome, clean, and elevating 
fashion, devoid of the smell of the charnel-house, and 
with no impertinent usurpation of the functions of the 
pulpit by persons holding no obvious or latent creden- 
tials to preach. 


R. CHARLES FROHMAN’S Empire Theatre 
M Company embarks upon its thirteenth season 
with a thoughtful and pleasant comedy from 

the pen of Mr. H. V. Esmond, entitled “ The Wilder- 
ness.” The darkest feature of the comedy is its name, 
and it gives ample scope to the talents of Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin and Mr. Charles Richman, who essay the 
leading roles. With two such competent persons as 
this lady and gentleman to sustain the interest of the 
plot, which is not so intricate as it might be, the like- 
ness of Mr. Frohman’s troupe to the old Daly com- 
pany is emphasized. The two are as nicely adjusted 


ney Grundy is a descendant of the fa- 
mous Mrs. Grundy, the social terror of 
all ages. The descendant knows his “ so- 
ciety ” well, and with the hereditary in- 
fluence working strongly in his ink, he 
never ventures beyond the pale of convention, and is 
as rigorously observant of the etiquette of polite so- 
ciety as any reader of that erstwhile popular guide to 
manners, “ Don’t.””. Mr. Grundy is a polite farceur, and 
as such is entitled to our loving gratitude. He can be 
funny without being coarse,and in “Frocks and Frills” 
he has been true to himself, for his fun is innocent and 
provocative of mirth. The theatre-goer who has had 
the strength to follow the whole New York dramatic 
season, up to the present, is apt to feel while contem- 
plating “ Frocks and Frills” that sense of relief which 
comes to the man who, after reading a number of sala- 
cious memoirs of the French court, a half-dozen Amer- 
ican historical romances, and the scandal column of a 
vellow journal, takes up a copy of Life. 

The honors of the performance are carried off easily 
by Mr. Jameson Lee Finney, who is impressively good 
in an eccentric part. Mr. Robert Lorraine has neither 
the presence nor the talent for the office of leading 
man, and Miss Hilda Spong’s powers, both physical 
and mental, have reached a maturity which deprives 
her effort to impersonate a young girl of that sweet 
convincingness which is necessary to effective work. 
The costumes, particularly those which are displayed 
but not worn, in this production, are of wondrous 
beauty and artistic conception, but as to their intri- 
cacies the present writer would prefer to remain si- 
lent. He is a modest, not a modiste, critic, and he 
realizes that discretion is the better part of criticism. 
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THE MODISTE ON THE STAGE 


Miss Hilda Spong, who succeeded Miss Mannering as leading woman of Daniel Frohman’s comedy company at Daly’s Theatre, is Australian by 
birth and English by training. She was first seen in this country in ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells” three years ago. Last season Mr. Frohman 
starred her in ‘‘ Lady Huntworth’s Experiment.” Her work is always finished and artistic; distinguished by the most delicate intellectual 
dash and lightness, and by an exquisite propriety, as is evident from her performances in Mr. Frohman’s organization 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THE CHIEF SAVES THE CLAN 
FTER the way-going of the party tor the Rhone 
Foot under the charge of Mr. Macmillan, 
nothing could have been more melancholy 
than the aspect of the camp in the Duchrae 
Wood. It was not dark with the darkness 
of night, but a heavy oppression of yellow 
tog weighed down everything. The combat to the north 
had died away in random splutterings of musketry as 
the snow sifted down thicker and thicker over all the 
face of the hill country. The dead leaves tell with a 
melancholy rustle as the snow accumulated and bore 

them down. 

The officer in charge of the troops on the eastern 
side retired his men; but from the hidden breast of 
the Crae Hill a random shell still came at intervals, 
not wholly inaccurately, for, in spite of the mist, the 
gun still preserved its direction. But, owing probably 
to some deflection in the recoil, most of the shells 
plumped into the darker waters of the Grenoch Lane, 
or exploded harmlessly among the whins and bram- 
bles of the Hollan Isle. Hector Faa stood gloomily 
by the staff from which the Levellers’ flag still drooped, 
now scarce visible in the slow downward sift of the 
snow. Silver Sand busied himself in going to and fro, 
overseeing the escape of the remainder of the Levellers 
in the direction of the bridge. 

As before. Tredennis sat on a stump and smoked 
placidly. He said nothing, but wondered within his 
soul how far Marion and the other. had proceeded on 
their journey, and who was the idiot in charge of that 
gun on the Crae Hill. He ought to be cashiered, Tre- 
dennis thought. Then he looked at his watch. It 
was little past one o'clock of the day, though the tem- 
porary snow-darkness had made it seem like the ap- 
proach of night. 

Hector Faa strode towards him as he sat rolling 
his cigarette. 

“ Your friends are over there,” he said, with bitter 
quiet; * you had better go to them!” 

“[ have not been released from my parole,” said 
Tredennis, curtly. 

“Then I release you!” said Hector Faa. “I com- 
mand here! Go! and quickly! we do not want you 
here! 

“If I do go!” said Tredennis, suddenly exasperated 
at the outlaw’s tone, “it shall be to my comrades, 
over there!” 

He indicated the direction of the Crae Hill, from 
which still came the dull roar and plunge of the ran- 
dom shell. ‘ And I promise you | shall do better for 
you than that!” he added. 

“Go to the devil, if you like!” cried Hector, fierce- 
ly. “Do anything you choose—tell anything you 
know! But rid us of your presence, and at once! Do 
you hear?” 

There was hatred—instinetive and overpowering—- 
between the two men. 

Tredennis rose to his feet. 

“IT will go!” he said. “ But remember, I take you 
at your word! I go without conditions! If what 
you say is true, I am under no obligations to you. 
You have kept my cousin out of her name and rights 
for twenty years!” 


“Ah!” said Hector, with a cold sneer, “ you were 
the next of kin, I am informed! I can understand 
your disappointment! I dare say you would have 


had no objections if I had kept her out of her in- 
heritance altogether?” 

Tredennis looked the outlaw full 
was, of course, vhelly unarmed. 

“You lie, and know it!” he said, curtly. 

Heetor Faa laughed a short laugh, in which, how- 
ever, there was more of respect than he had yet shown 
for Tredennis. 

“T ean trust vou,” he said. “ You may go to your 
friends when you will—you will tell them nothing. 
I know such men as you!” 

“You mistake,” said the other. ‘“I may indeed 
tell nothing, but I shall do as 1 am bidden! And I 
warn you that 1 shall use my best endeavors to rid 
the country of such a gang of desperadoes as you and 
your friends!” 

Hector Faa pointed over the trenches, which were 
now held in foree by his own following. 

“There lies your way,” he said; “you have five 
minutes’ law! For that space none shall harm you. 
But if we come across you in an hour at the head of 
your redcoats—why, then you may be reminded that 
you have given the lie direct to Hector Faa!” 

“You cin never be so mad as to propose holding 
such a place as this against King’s troops?” cried 
Tredennis, in amazement. 

* That, sir, is ter you to find out!” retorted Hector, 
coolly. “ I came here for my own pleasure, and I do 
not leave it for yours. Meantime, there lies your 
way! Make use of your five minutes!” 

And he turned his back upon Tredennis, and walked 
again to the flag-staff, against which he leaned in 
thought. wrapped in his cloak, while the snow drifted 
ever the deeper over camp and trenches, and on the 
rugged back country where his Majesty’s troops, with 
infinite bad language, torn hands and_ trousers, 


in the face. He 


bivouacked, as they waited for orders, among patches 
of bramble and stunted thorn. 

Tredennis stepped coolly down the glacis of the 
camp, scrambled up out of the ditch, and stood a mo- 
ment on the opposite slope. 

“You have given me my liberty and five minutes,” 
he said; “for that 1 give you two hours. That is 
ample time to have every man out of the camp and 
in safe hiding beyond Dee Bridge. After that, if I 
find you here, look to yourself, Hector Faa.” 

But the outlaw, leaning against the pole of the 
Levellers’ flag, his watch in one hand, did not even 
deign to reply. He simply motioned Tredennis con- 
temptuously away with the other. 


Left to himself, Hector Faa stood awhile moodily 
musing. revolving what dark thoughts we may im- 
agine, but cannot know, till from the river-side his 
brother came up in haste, and with more agitation 
manifest on his countenance than was customary 
with one naturally so sedate and reticent of emotion 
as Silver Sand. 

“ They have won through,” he said, “ but it was nar- 
rew indeed. The last of them had to hide while a 
patrol passed by. The dragoons are riding all across 
the country. The infantry on the Folds ridge may at- 
tack at any moment. If you want to escape, or get 
the clan off, it must be at once. Their ceasing firing 
was only a ruse. Keep such men by you as you can 
rely on to the death, and let the others go. With 
half a dozen you could keep the soldiers back long 
enough to let the rest reach the bridge. Unless you do 
that, not a soul will escape.” 

Hector laughed a low and scornful laugh. 

“And you, my elder brother, so full of excellent ad- 
vice, what will you do?” 

“I will stay with vou.” 

“What?” cried Hector Faa, suddenly, “ you would 
not leave me with the others?” 

“No,” said Silver Sand, calmly. ‘ You and I have 
brought the clan here to do our business. It is your 
business and mine to get them away in safety—with 
our lives if need be!” 

Hector Faa went over and took his brother’s right 
hand in both of his. 

* After all, you are the Chief!” he said. 

And the outlaw kissed the thick ring of ancient 
workmanship which Silver Sand wore. 

* Now bid the clan go,” said Silver Sand, assuming 
the command; ‘“ we have not many minutes.” 

Hector Faa blew his silver call once more, and at 
the summons the men came tumbling up out of the 
trenches and in from the outer posts. 

“ Lads,” said Hector, “ this is the end—for the pres- 
ent, at least. Make your way up the water-side tow- 
ards the Dungeon. Do not attempt to keep together. 
If I do not follow in three days, lift the hearth-stone 
of the Shiel, and divide fair and equally all you find 
there. It is yours. Hector Faa’will be dead, for he 
will not be taken alive. Then let each man shift for 
himself. I shall be dead. Then make for different sea- 
port towns and get abroad at once. Do not tarry by 
the way, or you are lost. Good-by—my brother and I 
will keep them back till such time as you shall have 
crossed the bridge. You have been brave lads, and true 
to the blood of Egypt. Fareweli!” 

Then Grice Baillie fell Gown before him, and caught 
Hector Faa by the knees. 

“Let me stay, master,” he pleaded, in his thick 
utterance. “ Let the others go, but let me stay!” 

But Hector, having set his hand a moment kindly 
on the surly man’s shoulder, bade him join his com- 
panions, in a tone that brooked no questioning. But 
as they went down the road, Grice looked ever back 
over his shoulder, and the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“They are coming!” said Silver Sand. in a low 
voice, peering over the parapet of the camp. “I can 
hear them fixing bayonets!” A 

And for the first time for nearly thirty years the 
brothers shook hands—as it seemed, almost fiercely. 


When Austin Tredennis went over the glacis of the 
camp in the Duchrae Bank he never thought of being 
in that hated and dreadful spot again. But fate ruled 
otherwise. Before the final darkness of that long 
October night closed in he had come back. And this 
is how it happened: 

He marched straight to the top of the little hill 
called Mount Pleasant, and, crying his name and hold- 
ing up his hands, he surrendered there to the ser- 
geant and half a dozen men who held it. But these, 
having no knowledge of Tredennis’s mission, scoffed 
at the idea of an officer in his Majesty’s service mas- 
querading in the guise of a cattle-drover. That is, 
among themselves, for there was that upon Tredennis’s 
face which prevented the brayest man of them from 
choosing that day to take a liberty with him. 

“Who commands here?” he demanded of the ser- 
geant. 

“ General Fitzgeorge, sir, in person!” 

“T thought so,” said Tredennis. “ Well, send a man 
with me. I must go to him at once. I have informa- 


tion which he must hear!” ee 
The sergeant was on the point of making objection, 
but gave way before Austin’s imperious manner. 
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The general’s headquarters were in the little farm- 
house of Duchrae, where, while his staff made itself 
as little uncomfortable as possible about the out- 
houses, the general had already succeeded in making 
himself agreeable to the pretty housewife, Mistress 
Dickie, wife of Richard, a rank Leveller, presently in 
hiding among the moss hags of the Orchar. * 

“Good Lord, what have we here?” cried the general, 
looking up in astonishment when the drover presented 
himself. ‘* Tredennis, by gad—ha, ha! Well, Captain, 
you are certainly not tricked out to take the eye of 
the ladies!” 

And the illustrious general indulged in a burst of 
hearty laughter at the appearance of his former aide- 
de-camp. 

“Well, what news do you bring? Out with it!” 
said the general. ** They are in strongish force, I hear. 
And the dogs fight rather well. I have not heard from 
Collinson up on the heights. But we can hear his 
old bundles of scrap-iron thundering away, so [ sup- 
pose the earth is flying somewhere. Where do you 
come from, Tredennis?” 

Captain Austin looked with a doubtful air at little 
Mistress Dickie, who was busy about the fireplace, 
thinking of her husband, and making ready the gen- 
eral’s supper. 

“I come from the Levellers’ camp, sir. May I 
speak with you a moment alone?” said Tredennis, 
gravely. 

“ Tut—tut—no necessity—no necessity that I see!” 
said the general, getting on his legs, however, and lead. 
ing the way into the lower room, where several young 
officers were playing at cards. These they shuffled 
hastily together and thrust out of sight as the gen- 
eral entered. 


“Get out, young men!” said General Fitzgeorge, 
courteously. And in a moment Austin and he were 


alone together. 

“ Well, quick with it!” said the general. 
have you discovered ?” 

“| have a communication to make to you, General 
Fitzgeorge,” said Austin, “ which will probably cause 
you to put me under arrest, and possibly shoot me 
against the nearest wall. I have broken my oath as 
an officer, and do not deserve to be a moment longer 
a soldier of the King!” 

“Gad!” said the general, “this is curious. Most 
of us might have said as much in our time. But 
hang me if we would run to our general with the 
news—no, blood me if we would! Well, who’s the 
woman? Out with it!” 

Then, as concisely as possible, Tredennis recounted 
the whole story of his love for Marion, his double 
breach of duty in liberating her and Joyce Faa, and his 
motives for going as a spy to the camp. He told him 
how through his own folly he had been trapped, and, 
finally, that before returning he had arranged and 
carried out the escape of Marion and most of the 
Levellers from the camp. 

The general whistled thoughtfully while Tredennis 
was speaking. 

“ And so you wish to be put into irons, or had out 
against a wall and shot, do you?” he chuckled, his lit- 
tle gray eyes twinkling as he spoke. 

“T am quite willing to undergo any punishment you 
may think necessary, General,” answered the captain 
of horse. 

“Much good that would do the young woman. As 
pretty a girl, too,as ever I saw, by gad—reminds me ot 
lady Betty Trippet, a friend of mine, Tredennis. 
That was what I was trying to tell her when you 
were so confoundedly hot that night in prison. Well, 
after all, I like to see a man ready to go to the devil 
for a woman, blood me if I don’t! Didn’t think you 
had it in you, Tredennis; I didn’t, indeed! What’s 
that—oh, come in, will you?” 

It was Ensign Gunter, who stood in the doorway of 
the little room. 

“Oh, General,” he cried, breathlessly, ‘“ two desert- 
ers who have just come in say that they can lead us 
right into the heart of the camp without firing a 
shot, but that the last defences will be a hot push. 
They are held not by Levellers, but by the wild gypsies 
from the hills, Hector Faa and his gang—outlaws every 
man, who will fight to the death! What are we to 
do, sir?” 

“‘ Hum—hum!” said the general, considering. “ Now, 
there is your chance, Tredennis. Take that camp. 
These fellows will show you the way. And when you 
have done it, if you get out alive—why, come to me. 
1 shall have something in my pocket for you, and— 
we will say nothing more about the little affairs you 
have mentioned to me!” 

For in certain elements of generous forgetfulness 
yeneral Fitzgeorge was entirely regal. 


“ What 


Hector Faa and Silver Sand stood together and look- 
ed over their armaments. They had six or seven mus- 
kets, besides nearly as many pistols, while each of them 
wore a cutlass and sheath-knife. Of ammunition there 
was enough and to spare. 

“ Do you take the right, Hector, with the three best 
guns. You were ever the marksman!” said Silver Sand, 
as calmly as though he had been arranging the field 
for a day’s shooting on the moors. “1 will watch the 
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water-side with two muskets and the pistols. The 
range will be shorter there!” 

And the younger brother, whose word had been law 
in the clan for thirty years, obeyed his senior with- 
out a murmur. 

There was an uncanny quietness all along the outer 
lines, now mostiy untenanted. Over the snowy ridges 
to the south not a gun was fired from the enemy. 
K:ven the field-piece from the hill-side had become 
dumb. z 

Suddenly, as they waited in a tense silence, there 
was heard a sound as of some one thrusting his way 
through the thick underbrush. Hector stood up in an 
attitude of supreme determination, his gun to his 
shoulder. His eye was already glancing along the 
barrel, and in another moment he would have fired, 
when Silver Sand, from his lower post, called him im- 
peratively to stop. It was Grice Baillie, wild-eyed 
and panting, who stood before the last two defenders 
of the camp of the Levellers. 

“The Bridge-head of Dee is held,” he stammered. “ I 
came back io tell you. The clan is turned. A full 
score of them cannot swim, and the Black Water is 
in flood. It will take half an hour to make floats of 
drift and rushes—can the enemy be kept back so 
long?” F 

“They must be kept back!” said Silver Sand, grim- 
ly; “at any cost, they must be kept back. The chief 
must save the clan. It is our family law and gospel! 
Happily, neither of us is a married man, Hector.” 

Grice stood a moment uncertain, licking his lips and 
lingering uncertainly. His eye watched furtively for 
that of his master, like a dog that has done wrong 
and expects a kick. 

At last he seized a musket, 
and plumped down behind the 
earth-works, midway between 
Hector and Silver Sand. 

The former raised himself 
angrily, and ordered Grice Bail- 
lie back to the others who were 
making their escape. 

“They can mak their floats 
withoot me,” said Grice, sul- 
lenly; “and mair nor that, T 
tell you plainly I am here, and 
here I bide!” 

Hector turned upon him with 
his gun pointed at the man’s 
head. 

“Go!” he thundered; “ go, or 
I will shoot you like a dog!” 

“Shoot awa!” said Grice, 
and never budged. Yet he cow- 
ered, nevertheless, from his 
master’s angry eye. 

“Are you married, Grice?” 
asked Silver Sand, quickly. 

“Na,” answered Grice. “I 
never yet saw the woman I wad 
mairry!” 

“Then you are little likely 
to see her now, Grice,” said Sil- 
ver Sand; “we are all bound 
for the other world — Hell, 
Purgatory, or Paradise, with- 
in the next half-hour, as our 
case may be!” 

* Whilk ever ane your honors 
please!” said Grice Baillie, and 
tested the loading of his piece, 
listening carefully to the sound 
of the ramrod, and observing 
how far it descended in the 
barrel. 

“T have not found so great 
faith—no, not in Israel!” quot- 
ed Silver Sand, with much so- 
lemnity. “ Let him stay, Hee- 
tor!” 

As Silver Sand said, they had nc 
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The sullen man nodded. 

“They will be clear by that—aye, every man 0’ 
them!” he acknowledged. 

“Then let us hold the place for five minutes more,’ 
said Silver Sand, “for the sake of the women and 
bairns that are waiting for them!” 

Suddenly Hector Faa cried out, sharply: 

“Here they come! Stand fast! I see their bayo- 
nets at the charge! Good-by, John!” 

“ Good-by, brother—good-by, Hector!” 

It was the first time the outlaw had called his 
brother by his name for thirty years. There was no 
one to bid Grice Baillie farewell; but that silent man 
did not expect it. He only hugged his piece to his 
shoulder, and thought he could, as he expressed it, 
“get vin first!” 

They were coming—yes, coming in two divisions, 
overwhelming in numbers, in courage, in energy. On, 
cn; over the wide-cleared space, crashing through the 
brush, down into the trench, up the face of the slope, 
men dropping singly in the ranks as the muskets of 
the defenders cracked. Then these were discarded, and 
they fell to with the pistols at short range. 

‘Come on!” cried Austin Tredennis. “ There were 
enly sixty of them in all!” 

There were, however, somewhat fewer than this esti- 
mate. For Grice, the dour and faithful, had dropped 
forward in the act of discharging his musket, a bullet 
through his forehead. 

Hector Faa fired his last shot at Peter Kelly as he 
came up the glacis with Harry Polwart by his side. 
The blind gypsy felt his guide drop, but fell on his old 
chief, sword in hand, with a fierce shout of triumph. 
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that since I was fortunate enough te be included in 
the general amnesty and pardon proclaimed by gov 
ernment, all these things had better be forgotten. 
However, as you are not his wife, you are able to 
please yourself in these matters. 

“T think, however, that you ought to mention that 
General Fitzgeorge was most kind in obtaining a free 
pardon for my poor fellows, as he was also instrumen 
tal (through his personal connection with the King) 
in obtaining Austin his present lucrative post. You 
will be glad to know that we have been able to settle 
all the families sent out (one hundred and seventy in 
all) on the newly annexed lands, «nd that most of them 
appear to be on the highroad to comfort and a mod 
erate fortune. The sole exceptions have been the 
gypsies of Hector Faa’s band, who have mostly wan- 
dered off south .into the New England settlements, 
where they have taken once more to their natural pur 
suits of cattle-dealing (in a fairly legitimate way), 
tinkering, fortune-telling, and horseshoeing. 

“My dear love to Joyce and you all. I am very 
happy here, and the old ill time seems very far away 
indeed. .I send you a money draft for my father and 
mother, though I know how comfortable and happy 
they are with you. .If possible, buy them a strong, 
quiet beast that will carry them cantily to the kirk 
on fine Sundays, and my father to the market whether 
the day is fine or no. 

“ At present. farewell. I have promised to meet my 
husband, who is out shooting. The post-rider goes im- 
mediately—and, at any rate, I would not for the 
world disappoint Austin. 

Your friend and servant, 
MARION TREDENNIS.” 


When this letter arrived it 
wrought some considerable com- 
motion in our little family in 
the old Tower of Rathan. 
Joyce had to take boat and go 
over immediately to the cottage 
of Kppie and Sammle to tell 
them about their daughter's 
present, as well as to show the 
epistle of the governor’s wife 
to my father and mother. 

Left alone with my _ con- 
temned manuscript, I did not 
find the drastie excisions pro- 
posed by the eminent governor 
of Prince Edward’s Island to 
be feasible. So Marion's part 
must remain intact, as I have 
written it, breeches and all. 
But presently my sister Grisel, 
wandering in, and after look- 
ing over the last chapters in a 
superior and off-hand manner, 
offered a criticism which seem- 
ed to me far more to the point. 

“It is easy to be seen that 
you «wre a man,” she remarked, 
tossing down the heavy roll of 
paper that had been so far- 
travelled. ‘“ You never say a 
word of your bringing Joyce 
and Marion home to Rathan, or 
how everything came to be as 
it is!” 

Having delivered herself of 
this dictum, she went out to 
render Jasper Jamie’s life a 
burden to him. They are to be 
married as soon as Jasper en 
ters upon his appointment un- 
der his Majesty’s Board of Cus- 
toms, where, entirely through 
influenee, he will presently find 


himself the senior and official 
QQ chief of Mr. Inspector (late 
: Superintendent) Craig, who has 








not long to wait. From two 
sides the soldiers attacked 
sharply, and, so far as mus- 
ketry was concerned, the be- 
sieged responded with vigor. 
The bullets buzzed overhead 
like bumblebees, clipping the branches or burying 
themselves in the ground with vicious whisks. The 
light had grown somewhat clearer again, and the as- 
sailants were often quite distinct on the white ground 
as they scudded from cover to cover, coming ever near- 
er to the final defences. 

Between every half-dozen shots, Silver Sand looked 
at his watch. . 

“Will they be over by now, think you, Grice?” 

And Grice, intent upon his musket and_ pistol, 
would shake his head. He thought not yet. It 
rie cumbersome getting so many across a river in 
llood, 

At last the assailants came so near that all the 
outer trenches on both sides were in their hands. 
From the camp itself there was no escape possible 
now, but they might delay the rush till they had saved 
the fugitives. 

“We cannot keep it up very much longer!” said 
Hector. “ They are on our flank—on our rear—every- 
where!” 

“Grice knows the time,” said Silver Sand; “load 
away!” 

And with fresh energy the besieged kept up their 
end of as warm an engagement as ever the attacking 
veterans had experienced in Flanders. 

“Surely they are over by now!” cried Hector, 
charging pieces that were hot to the muzzle. 

“There’s no time yet!” responded the inexorable 
Grice, taking aim at an officer who had incautiously 
exposed himself. 

Hotter and hotter grew the fire of the enemy. Pres- 
ently the besieged experienced their first casualty. A 
bullet, striking first on a stone, hit Silver Sand on the 
left side, momentarily stunning him. But in a min- 
ute he was back at his post again. 

“Surely other five minutes will do it now, Grice?” 
he asked, suppressing a groan. 





He fell forward upon his face. The chief had saved the clan 


“ Ah, Hector, I am revenged! I have you at last!” 
he cried, as he clutched him. 

“Ah! have you?” said Hector, grimly, driving a 
knife deep into his breast, one instant before he went 
down under the charge of a dozen bayonets. 

Silver Sand fronted Tredennis full, as, sword in 
hand, he sprang up the slope and over the last defence 
of earth and felled trees. His pistol was at the breast 
of the soldier before he could strike. 

But he checked himself in the very pulling of the 
trigger, recognizing his opponent. 

“Pass,” he said, smiling, “for your wife’s sake! I 
have none!” 

And he fell forward upon his face. The chief had 
saved the clan! 


CHAPTER LVII 
ADDEND AND COMPLEMENT 


ETTER from the Lady Marion Tredennis, wife of 
Major-General. Sir Austin Tredennis, Governor 
of Prince Edward's Island, Nova Scotia, New 

Prunswick, and the various English Settlements on 
the River St. Lawrence, to Mr. Maxwell Heron, young- 
er, of Orraland and Isle Rathan, in the county of 
Galloway: 


“My Honored Frtenp,—Indeed it will be a disap- 
pointment to you to receive no more than this from 
me in answer to your detailed and very accurate his- 
tory. Austin has read it, but I do not think that his 
criticisms and gbjections can be considered either 
pertinent or particularly valuable. They consist chief- 
ly of desires, vigorously expressed in the military man- 
ner, to excise all references to himself or his doings. 
He. also, is of opinion that it is not dignified to rep- 
resent a governor’s lady as going about clad—in fact, 
he objects to the breeches’ parts. Moreover, he thinks 


spent his entire lifetime in the 
service. 

Now, I cannot take Grisel’s 
very off-hand advice, for this, 
among other reasons, that the 
book is too long already. 

Moreover, after I have written of the end of the old- 
est and most faithful friend of our house—Silver Sand 
—I do not feel that I can speak much of light and com- 
fortable things. The grass is green again on the 
Duchrae Bank, and over the graves which hide the re- 
united brothers and the stubborn faithfulness of Grice 
Baillie. 

The Grenoch Lane is deep and silent and mysterious 
as ever, and the nuts have many times formed and 
ripened and been gathered upon the Hollan Isle. It 
is a place where in life Silver Sand loved to be, and 
now that he is dead, I cannot think that he is wholly 
unconscious of the fitness of his resting-place. 

I spoke to my father about some monument, but he 
did not encourage the idea. 

“He would not have liked it, I know,” he replied, 
very thoughtfully, “and, Maxwell, what end would it 
serve? His monument is here! I shall never be the 
same man again!” 

And as he spoke he laid his hand upon his heart. 

And neither, I think, has ie ever been, for Silver 
Sand was his one friend. But my mother is bright 
and sprightly as ever, and all, save the sour-natured 
and the ill-hearted (two classes not wholly unknown 
in Galloway), speak well of her. 

And Joyce—I speak of her last. For I know she 
will not permit me to say much. But this I will set 
down, that she has stood the greatest tests of charac 
ter—prosperity and happiness together. 

Fair is she still as she was by the window of the 
Dungeon Shieling. Perhaps the dark curls lie a trifle 
smoother on her head. There is a more matronly 
graciousness and housewifeliness, which, indeed, seems 
to enter a room along with her. But as of old in the 
deeps of her glorious eyes there still lie hid vet greater 
and more passionate possibilities of love, unselfishness, 
and sacrifice. 

THE END. 
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Partaking of Refreshments 


FEAST-DAY IN CENTRAL PARK 
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Dr. Edmund J. James 


Northwestern Univer- 


sity’s New President 
T« vacant presidency of the North- 


western University, at Evanston, 

Chicago suburb, after a year’s dis- 
‘eussion among Methodist leaders as to the 
best man, has been awarded to Dr. Ed- 
mund J. James, Dean of the University 
of Chicago. So many and so extraordi- 
nary are the professorships, offices, and 
positions held by Dr. James, so many are 
the honors that have been heaped upon 
him, that it is difficult to define his exact 
status, except to say that in Germany and 
the United States he is regarded as the 
greatest and most remarkable educator of 
modern times. He is forty-seven years 
old, born at Jacksonville, Illinois (1855), 
and already author of more than one 
hundred works on political economy and 
kindred topics. He is the product of 
many universities, After graduating at 
the Illinois State Normal High School, he 
studied a year at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, a year at Harvard University, and 
three years at the universities at Berlin, 
Leipsic, and Halle, receiving honors from 
these and many other institutions, and 
the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. at Halle. 
His vacations and leaves of absence have 
all been passed abroad with eminent schol- 
ars in pursuit of his favorite studies in 
political economy. He began his career 
as an educator in a small way, passing 
tivo years each as principal of the Evans- 
ton and State Normal High Schools. 
Thereafter his caveer may be said to have 
taken leaps and bounds. He next took 
the chair of Public Finance and Admin- 
istration of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1883), remaining there thirteen 
years. He soon had entire charge of the 
department, known as the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy, vastly enlarging 
it. Then he took the chair of Political 
and Social Science in the Graduate Fac- 
ulty, becoming its secretary. As_presi- 
dent of the American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching, he in- 
creased its courses from 42 to 126 and 
the attendance from 7400 to 20,000. He 
was delegate to Trinity (Dublin) Tercen- 
tenary and Halle Bicentennial. He per- 
manently entered the National Educa- 
tional Association, the National Council 
of Education, the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American So- 
cial Science Association, the Public Edu- 
cation Association, the American Eco- 
nomic Association, and many others, lec- 
turing and holding office in all of them. 
He was the principal founder, and for six 
years president, of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. In 1896 
he accepted the chair of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago, and 
Was soon placed at the head of affairs, 
acting as dean of the university at times, 
and holding other offices. The presidency 
of the Northwestern puts him in control 
of landed estates valued over $10,000,000, 
ot a large number of separate colleges and 


departments containing upwards of 4000 
Students, 


Underground Tele- 
graph Wires 


Aer weeks ago they had a blizzard 





in England. Many towns and some 
at cities were cut off from communica- 
ton with London and the outside world. 
People gathered at local newspaper-offices 
and asked for information concerning 
Ete who they thought must be dead, 
cause days had passed and no notices 
appeared in the daily journals of the ar- 
lll their ships, their steamers, their 
allway trains. Large communities not 
—_ a hundred miles from the greatest 
vr A in the world were, as one writer 
Said, as completely shut off from the rest 
Of mankind as the city of Mafeking under 











the siege. Then it appeared, when the 
weather had cleared, that Birmingham 
was the only undisturbed community, and 
for the reason that it had underground 
telegraphic communication with the out- 
side world. All this reminds one of the 
New York blizzard, when _ telegraphic 
news from Boston, for example, came 
through to New York by the way of 
London instead of by way of Connecticut. 
It all turns on the point and emphasizes 
the lesson we are learning on both sides 
of the Atlantic, that valuable accessories 
to civilization like telegraphs and rail- 
roads must be established on a basis that 
cannot be shaken by any unusually heavy 
storms or other disturbances of nature. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ap > colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
—[Adv. 





EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding 
BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis always 
safe and reliable. Send 10c. for ‘“*Baby’s Diary,” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48a year. 
iet Telephone Co.,15 Dey St., L111 West 38thSt 
—[Adv. 








DESPONDENCY gives place to ey ay spirits when 
your wornout system is reinforced by AsBsBort's. the 
— Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
—[Adv. 





THERE is no better dinner wine than Cook's Iv- 
PERKIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It helps digest 
your food.—[{ Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceocus DEN 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.| 








A FAMOUS OLD HOUSE 

THE house of Walter Baker & Co., whose man 
ufactures of cocoaand chocolate have become familiar 
in the mouth as household words, was established one 
hundred and twenty-one years ago (1780) on the 
Neponset River in the old town of Dorchester, a 
suburb of Boston. From the little wooden mill, “by 
the rude bridge that arched the flood,’’ where the en- 
terprise was first started, there has grown up the 
largest industrial establishment of the kind in the 
world. It might be said that, while other manufact- 
urers come and go, Walter Baker & Co. goon forever. 

What is the secret of their great success? It is a 
very simple one. They have won and held the con 
fidence of the great and constantly increasing body of 
consumers by always maintaining the highest standard 
in the quality of their cocoa and chocolate preparations, 
and selling them at the lowest price for which unadul- 
terated articles of good quality can be put upon the 
market. They welcome honest competition; but they 
feel justified in denouncing in the strongest terms the 
fraudulent methods by which inferior preparations are 
palmed off on customers who ask for and suppose they 
are getting the genuine articles. The best grocers 
refuse to handle such goods, not alone for the reason 
that, in the long run, it doesn’t pay to doit, but because 
their sense of fair dealing Will not permit them to aid 
in the sale of goods that defraud their customers and 
injure honest manufacturers. 

Every package of the goods made by the Walter 
Baker Company bears the well-known trade- mark “ La 
Belle Chocolatiére,” and their place of manufacture, 
“Dorchester, Mass.” Housekeepers are advised to 
examine their purchases, and make sure that other 
goods have not been substituted. 

An attractive little book of ‘Choice Recipes ”’ wili 
be mailed free to any housekeeper who sends her name 
and address to Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 158 State 
Street, Boston, Mass.—[Adv.] 





THE HANDSOMEST CALENDAR OF THE 
Season. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
way Co. has issued a beautiful Calendar in six sheets, 
12x14 inches, each sheet having a ten-color picture of 
a popular actress—reproductions of water-colors by 
Leon Moran. The original paintings are owned by 
and the Calendars are issued under the Railway Com- 
pany’s copyright. A limited edition will be sold at 25 
cents per calendar of six sheets. Will be mailed on 
receipt of price. F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago.—[ Adv.] 





THE WORLD IS ALWAYS READY FOR 
A Goop THING. The saying “ There is nothing new 
under the sun” is not always true, as shown by 
the recent decision of the U..S. Circuit Court sustain 
ing the “ Velvet Grip” patent for Hose Supporters. 
Judge Coxe says: “* The proof shows that the Velvet 
Grip clasp was the first perfectly successful and 
operative supporter ever maaee.”—1 dv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years, 
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SHAVING 
SOAP 


What a Commercial Traveler Says: 





I have been a traveling 
salesman for over 25 years and 
during my travels have always 
enjoyed the luxury of being 
shaved with Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. Recently while return- 
ing from California, I was 
shaved with another soap. | 
noticed at once that it was not 
Williams’ soap, as I can in- 
stantly recognize Williams’ 
Shaving Soap by its delicate 
perfume and thick, soft 
lather. Immediately after 
being shaved, my face began 
to smart and burn. When 
I got to St. Paul, I consulted 
a physician, and he pro- 
nounced the trouble a_ bad 
case of barber’s itch, caused 
either by strong or impure 
soap. I have suffered the 
greatest pain and annoyance, 
and hereafter no barber will 
shave me unless he_ uses 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 

Witiiam G. Rupp, 


Cuicaco, Itt. 















the world. 


MORAL: Protect yourself by insisting that your barber uses 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. Accept no substitute from 
dealers if you shave yourself. Williams’ Soaps are sold all over 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 






























Depots. London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney, 
ellos ufo) “THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
% Esterbroo 
Constable K - on a pen isg7 jan absolute 
° od) 
Lyons Silks. guarantee of ji; «fitsexcellence 
Printed Shanghai, Charmeuseand Satin Foulards. Easy Writer. 
Evening Silks. Is exactly what its 
Crépes and Gauzes, Brocades and Stripes. : : 
Hand Painted Crépe Broché. ieee plies. Try % 
White Silks and Satins Over 1somou varieties of 
_ for other styles to suit 
: Wedding Gowns. every puriiijpose. All 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. ° 
‘ stationers\|/have them, 
New Scotch Clan Plaids. A ; 
7 ccept no Vsubstitute. 
Black Silks. 
Rich Brocades, Moire Louisines, Pekin Reps. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 
Velvets. L 


Ki 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Bailing Prevented. 

Snow cannot accuma- 
late on the hoof when 
your horse is shod with 
the Goodyear WINGED 
FOOT SHOE, Absolu- 
tely the only practical 
ghoe that prevents bal- 
ling. Don’t endanger 
your safety or the safety 
of your horse by making 
him wear shoes that 


New Air Cushion Con- 


struction, Lessens the ‘ 
jar, the wear and the cost, ball. The Late ‘er 
Descriptive booklet sent Shoe is Y omy — 
free in returnfor the tame ataptet te te bes —_ 
oes ato oem with the toe calk. Has 
no leather about it to 
wrinkle and contract, 
Prevents slipping. 


Tire 
ne Rubber Co, 


132 2h St., Akron,O, 








20th, G5NiU8. LAUNCHES 
were used exciusively at the Pan-American Exposition because 
they are the best. ee are elegantly narshed, simpie. seawor- 
thy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to so feet. $isoandup Send 
10oc. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Satu Yachts, Kow 
Boats,-Canoes, etc. Order now: avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), Racine, Wis. 

















WASHINGTON. 


Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally 
conducted Tour to Washington leaves Thurs 
day, February 20. Rate, covermg railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accom 
modations, and guides, $14.50 trom New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 trom Phila- 
delphia. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations 
at Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
$2.50 less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn, 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J , 01 address Geo 
| W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


| Sohmer Building, 2'g.one"Nw 








in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor, 22a St. York, 








READER of the WEEKLY writes from Pleas- 
ant Plains, New York, to protest, very 
courteously, about the disposition of this 
department of the WEEKLY to speak de- 
risively about “up-State moralists ”’ who 
want to make the laws that are to regulate 

the saloons of New York. He says, in effect, that the 
liquor men are always alert to get the utmost they 
can for themselves and their trade, and that if they 
are able to get a law passed permitting saloons in New 
York to be open part of the day on Sunday, they will 
see to it that it shall be so in every city in the State. 
The “up-State moralists,” says our critic, are merely 
protecting themselves when they keep a watchful eye 
on New York and check the expansion of the liquor 
interests there. 

If a Sunday-saloon law can be devised that is good 
for New York, let any city adopt it that chooses. Very 
good men here, interested not at all in liquor-selling, 
but purely in temperance and public honesty and or- 
der, believe that in New York it is a less evil for sa- 
loons to be legally open part of the day on Sunday 
than for them to be illegally open on that day. They 
have local knowledge which supports that conclusion. 
Still, what most of our reformers ask for is not open 
saloons on Sunday (except as a temporary measure), 
but local option. They say, “ Let New York vote 
whether its saloons shall be legally open part of the 
day on Sunday or not.” That certainly seems a reason- 
able request, and if the up-State moralists deny it they 
take a serious responsibility. It is by no means cer- 
tain that New York would vote for open saloons on 
Sunday. If it voted against them there would be a 
better chance to keep them closed than there can be so 
long as they are closed by decision of the up-State 
moralist. The principle of local option seems to work 
better than any other scheme to regulate the rum traffic 
that has been tried. You can’t make a community 
“dry” against the will of a majority of its voters, 
but if the voters are with you, you can. 

It does not seem to follow, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, that the other cities of the State would surely 
open their saloons on Sunday if New York did. In 
States where the local-option system prevails in all 
communities some cities vote “dry,” and others not. 
Boston tolerates liquor - selling. Cambridge doesn’t. 
What New York wants is a liquor law—the most wise- 
ly restrictive law—that can be enforced in New York. 
Such a law must have local public opinion behind it. 
It is not just for the up-State moralist to deny ‘such a 
law to New York because Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
or Pleasant Plains may borrow it to their detriment. 
If it is bad for them let them let it alone. J; is not 
for them but for New York to say whether it is good 
or bad for New York. 

As for the liquor-sellers, they should be the last peo- 
ple to be considered in the settlement of a liquor ques- 
tion. All we owe to them is that any law that is passed 
shall be justly and impartially enforced, and shall 
treat them all as nearly alike as possible. 
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Medical Association (19 West Thirty-fifth Street, 

New York), calls for gifts of money for the sup- 
port of the New York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital and the New York Post Graduate School, 
institutions in which graduates of medical schools are 
taught to practise their profession. Most persons know 
that when a student has learned all that the best medi- 
cal school can teach him, he is still imperfectly quali- 
fied to take charge of the sick. He lacks practice in 
the application of what he has learned. Before he 
can be a safe practitioner he must have experience and 
actual bed-side knowledge of his business. This experi- 
ence many fortunate young doctors get by two years 
of service in a hospital, where they get constant prac- 
tice in surgery and medicine under the close super- 
vision of experienced members of the hospital’s visiting 
staff. But there are not places in the hospitals for 
more than one-tenth of the young men who need this 
sort of experience. For the training of the rest, and 
of doctors from all parts of the country who are al- 
ready in practice, the institutions named above were 
started and are maintained. They give a course of 
practical instruction under competent specialists in 
the various departments of medicine and surgery, in.a 
school to which are attached a hospital, a dispensary, 
and a laboratory for bacteriologic and analytic work. 
These schools cannot. be made self-sustaining. The 
hospitals and iaboratories connected with them are 
costly to maintain, and the students’ fees are not suffi- 
cient to keep them up. Outside support is asked for 
them, not as New York institutions, nor as great 
schools which attract from one to two thousand prac- 
titioners of medicine from all parts of the world, but 
because, as Dr. Wyeth says, “they are teaching 
physicians in practice to administer more scientifi- 
cally and successfully to the sick and injured through- 
out the land.” 


Pwetieat'a: JOHN A. WYETH, of the American 


ea 


N the leading article in the North American Re- 
I view for February, Dr. Simon Newcomb discusses 

the “ Conditions which Discourage Scientific Work” 
in this country. It is a subject which was discussed 
in the preceding number of the same magazine by 
Mr. Carl Snyder. Dr. Newcomb maintains that scien- 
tifie work in this country makes pretty good progress 
in spite of disecouragements, and thinks that Mr. 
Snyder has given the work of our investigators in the 
last decade somewhat less credit than was due to 
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it; but in the main the two writers agree that we do 
not as yet recognize, honor, and reward distinction in 
scientific research and discovery as we should. In 
the course of his article, Dr. Newcomb discloses the 
existence of our National Academy of Sciences, an in- 
stitution founded by Congress in 1863, and endowed 
with a distinguished name, but with neither money 
nor a habitation. Many readers who never knew be- 
fore that we had a National Academy will be glad to 
learn that it does exist,and will be amused,and perhaps 
saddened also, by Dr. Newcomb’s story of its precari- 
ous hand-to-mouth existence, and its difficulty in stor- 
ing its humble records and effects, including books 
sent to it by similar associations in Europe. It has 
done two important services for the government. In 
1877, at the request of Congress, it devised a compre- 
hensive plan for uniting several competing govern- 
ment surveys that were then in operation, and formed 
the Geclogical Survey, which has become one of the 
great scientific bureaus of Washington. And a few 
years ago, being called upon again, it devised the 
forestry system at present in use. But in spite of 
these evidences of value the poor Academy leads a 
haphazard existence, unblessed by appropriations, and 
has drifted more and more out of association with the 
political end of our government. Dr. Newcomb seems 
to have no hope that Congress will rescue it from its 
unmerited obscurity, but he feels, and points out, the 
need that the academic element should be effectually 
introduced into the political atmosphere of Washing- 
ton, and hopes to see that accomplished by making 
Washington “a centre of learning in which all that 
is greatest in human intellect shall be represented by 
leaders of world-wide reputation and strong personal- 
ity, who can speak and act independently of govern- 
ment control,-and thus be free from the restraint 
which shackles the utterances of a public officer.” Dr. 
Newcomb himself, perhaps the most eminent of Amer- 
ican scientific men, was himself a public officer for 
forty years, and doubtless knows the drawbacks, as 
well as the advantages, of that condition. He thinks 
the likeliest way to make Washington a centre of 
learning is to establish there “a great university or 
other scientific institution having as little connection 
with government as possible.” Great things may be 
hoped for, he says, from the Carnegie Institution, 
which, indeed, does promise to contribute most sig- 
nificantly to such a harmonizious association of the 
learning and the politics of the country as he has in 
mind. 
@A. 


claim of Mrs. John C. Frémont for compensation 

for lands at Black Point, San Francisco, seized 
for military uses by the United States government in 
1863. The story of the claim, as communicated to the 
WEERLY, is that General Frémont bought these lands 
(12,000 acres on San Francisco Bay) in 1860 for 
$41,000, and gave them to his wife, who built on 
them, and improved them in many ways and at much 
expense. Her title was good, and has never been im- 
paired. She petitioned for payment shortly after the 
civil war, and several times since then committees 
of Congress have investigated her claim and _ re- 
ported favorably upon it. Other claimants whose 
lands were seized when hers was have been paid. 
Her claim has never received any satisfaction. It 
seems to be a perfectly just claim, and why it has 
been so long ignored will be a mystery to persons 
who do not know the difficulties of collecting any 
claim the payment of which depends upon the action 
of Congress. 

Mrs. Frémont is an old woman, maintained chiefly 
by a government pension. She has an unmarried 
daughter who lives with her. That she needs the 
money the government owes her is the more reason 
why justice should be done her. Senator Bard, of 
California, has her claim in charge. The Senate of 
California has passed a resolution urging Congress 
to pay it. Its course in the present session of Con- 
gress will be watched with solicitude by many ob- 
servers. 


"Taste is coming before Congress presently the 
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French gentlemen, M. Weiller and the Baron de la 

Gotellerie, to this country. They come as indus- 
trial explorers to spy out the land and make such a 
preliminary survey as may be of value to young 
Frenchmen who. may come after them. They are sent 
by the French government. M. Weiller says they are 
studying trusts and their effects; that they are going 
to see whether France may not buy coal from us to 
her advantage; and that they are charged to ascer- 
tain whether young Frenchmen might not find it 
advantageous to study here not only our industrial 
processes, but political economy and the machinery of 
government. M. Weiller specifies an interesting detail 
of their errand when he says: “We would like to 
learn something of your mental processes — whence 
comes that audacity that makes you dare to do things. 
We are afraid to do things in France—in Europe, I 
might say.” It is recognized that in the commercial 
enterprises France is conservative to the verge of 
timidity. and, thriftily content with moderate gains, 
as little part in the great industrial competitions 
of the time. Mr. Vanderlip speaks of that in the inter- 
esting series of articles in Scribner’s Magazine in 
which he contrasts Europe with contemporary America. 
Mr. Stead would tell our French visitors that Amer- 
ican audacity is the result of Puritan restraint, edu- 
cation, and democracy. Perhaps they will conclude 
that it is largely due to climate, and to natural re- 


l' is an interesting errand that has brought two 


sources and conditions which stimulate energy by 
offering great prizes as its reward. But whatever 
conclusion they reach, their quest is interesting and 
significant, and wherever it carries them they are 
likely te find hospitable entertainment. 
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of American industrial audacity. He has 

been an innovator whenever there seemed to he 
a profit in innovation, and no competitor ever found 
him timid or reluctant to take chances when the times 
were ripe. Our French visitors would doubtless find 
him an edifying subject of study, albeit he explained 
only the other day that his chief gift was a simple 
matter, and that he had managed to get along because 
he knew how to get around him a great many men who 
were much cleverer than himself. The general senti- 
ment about this particular claim of Mr. Carnegie is 
that it is not well founded. Many able men he cer- 
tainly got about him—tLo their palaces on Fifth 
Avenue—but it is suspected that he flatters himself 
if he considers that he was clever enough to use men 
cleverer than himself. Some men have done that very 
thing very successfully. Mr. Carnegie might have 
done it perhaps if Nature had done less for him than 
she did, but—anyhow, he had his little joke. 


SA. 


M* CARNEGIE is a pretty good representative 





February 5, cabled to the Sun, it was due to 

Mr. Leishman, the American Minister to Turkey, 
that the recent attempt to buy back Miss Stone from 
the Bulgarian brigands came to naught. The Sun cor- 
respondent’s story is that Consul-General Dickinson 
arranged to pay over the ransom in Bulgaria, but 
that Minister Leishman objected to that, and told 
the Grand Vizier that the money would be paid on 
Turkish soil. He also asked for strict protection for 
the party in charge of the ransom. Accordingly the 
ransom party started from Raslog into the mountains 
with a guard of 150 soldiers. That made any transfer 
of the ransom impossible, and appeal being made to 
the governor of Raslog to withdraw the guard, he 
admitted to Mr. Smith-Lyte, Deputy Consul-General, 
that his instructions were not to’ let the money out 
of his sight, and not to allow it to be paid over on 
Turkish soil. It seems to have been a case of too 
many cooks. The last report is that Washington is 
investigating, and is not likely to tell what it learns, 
and that meanwhile the deal with the brigands is 
off. The impression one gets is that Mr. Leishman 
tried to make the Porte responsible for the ransom- 
money, and was overreached; but fuller news may 
upset that conjecture. Mr. Leishman, being a Repub- 
lican from Quay’s State of Pennsylvania, ought to 
have a working knowledge of how to accomplish 
necessary things without the assistance of the police. 
Suppose the bearers of ransoms, bribes, and packages 
of loot went about in Harrisburg and Philadelphia 
accompanied by brass bands and squads of policemen, 
could the business of state in those communities be 
carried on? In dealing with thieves it ig essential to 
be unostentatious as well as honest. = 
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A retreery to a Constantinople despatch, of date 


ber of the Kentucky Legislature had introduced 

a bill prohibiting the use in the public schools 
of histories which do not give W. 8. Schley the credit 
for the victory at Santiago. The committee on edu- 
cation, nearly all Democrats, reported adversely on 
the bill; but it was forced to a second reading by 
Democratic votes. The Sampson-Schley issue has been 
pretty well thrashed out, and its literature has long 
been superabundantly ample; but the Schley mania 
is getting interesting as a disease, and if some com- 
petent authority would treat of it adequately, a 
pamphlet giving information about its causes, symp- 
toms, and scope, and the proper remedies for it, would 
be welcome. To many of us it is mystifying that 
most of the Democrats in Kentucky, for example, 
should suffer so acutely from it. Why should Demo- 
crats, especially Southern Democrats, be exceptionally 
subject to it? The ardor with which the controversy 
has been conducted is curious enough, but hardly so 
odd as the tendency to make it a political and geo- 
graphical issue. 

Admiral Sampson was retired on February 8. So 
far as he is concerned the Sampson-Schley difference 
seems to be as much a part of history as the fight at 
Santiago. No reward can reach him. No decision of 
court, board, President, or public can affect him. 
Night has come to him, but while it was still day he 
worked. 


Ti papers reported the other day that a mem- 
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that the German Kaiser has learned of the ex- 

istence of Christian Science by its prevalence 
in Berlin, and says that it won’t do at all, and 
that he can’t have it. “ But we must make no mar- 
tyrs,” the Emperor is quoted as saying; so his view, 
after all, is not unlike views here at home. He has 
one resource that is not available here. He has given 
out through the North German Gazette that Spiritual- 
ists, faith-healers, and Christian Scientists, and other 
kindred enthusiasts, will be rigidly excluded from the 
imperial court. That hardly amounts to persecution. 
It is merely discrimination. 


Tita are smiles in this free land at the story 














I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism 
NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW IT. 


FTER 2,000 experiments, I have 
A learned how to cure Rheumatism. 
Not to turn bony joints into flesh 
again; that is impossible. But can 
cure the disease always, at any stage, 
and forever. 
lask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 
Il have no samples. Any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism with but a 
few doses must be drugged to the verge 
of danger. I use no such drugs. It is 
folly to take them. You must get the 
disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know 
it, and I take this risk. I have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in this way, 
and my records show that 39 out of 40 
who get those six bottles pay, and gladly. 
I have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medicine ; 
also a book. Take it for a month, for it 
won't harm you anyway. If it cures, pay 
$5.50. I leave that entirely to you. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 902, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists’. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 

AND WASHINGTON. 





Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


The third of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, March 8. 

Tickets, including transportatiou, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in faet, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days— 
will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


OLp Point CoMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at The Hygeia or Chamberlin Hotel, 
and good to return direct by regular trains with- 
in six days, will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $15.00 from New York; $13 50 
from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates fromm other points. 

For itineraries and fall information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 





THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 
IF YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 








™ CHICAGO 
ALTON 





(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINED IN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44 X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON'’S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELI, US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GuymRaL Passmncer AGENT, CHr1caGo & 
Aton Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


1877. 





FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
<a neer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 

Persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


1902. 


dance it like a dream. 


country twenty-four hours. 


a mailed fist. 
livery system. 


fraternizing with one so Low. 


pay duty on his uniforms. 


point. 


in Iowa late in January, when Wil- 

liain Boyd Allison was, for the sixth 
consecutive time, elected to the United 
States Senate, thus equalling the only pre- 
vious record of such a performance—that 
of the history of Senator Justin Morrill, 
of Vermont, who died while serving his 
sixth term. 
Few of the members of the United States 
Senate have equalled the record of Allison 
even in number of years of service. John 
Sherman, of Ohio, served more than thirty 
years in the Senate, but it was broken by 
holding cabinet positions, so that it was 
not continuous. 
Allison has been in the public service 
for exactly forty years, having been elect- 
ed a member of Congress in 1862 from 
Dubuque, Iowa, at which time Iowa’s Con- 
gressional delegation was increased to six 
members. 
Among the other new members of this 
“ war Congress ” were James G. Blaine and 
James A. Garfield, and here began an in- 
timate friendship which lasted until sev- 
ered by death. 
sional effort was an attempt to secure im- 
provement of the Mississippi River. Dur- 
ing his service in the House he also secured 
the adoption of an amendment to the Pa- 
cific Railroad bill providing that no bonds 
should be issued or money paid on account 
until it should be completed from Omaha 
to the one-hundredth meridian. His first 
speech was in favor of a bill securing to 


A event worthy of recognition occurred 


homesteads on confiscated or forfeited es- 
tates in insurrectionary districts. 

Allison served as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, there 

















William B. Allison 


beginning his study of national finances. 
After serving four terms he decided to de- 
cline a renomination. His friends urged 
him for appointment to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Grimes, 
but he did not get the place. In 1872, 
however, he became a candidate to suc- 





DRS, W. E, BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass, 


ceed Senator Harlan, and was successful. 





li. Don’r forget that Hoch is pronounced Hoke, not Hock. 
enormous expense of the visit, such an expression as Heck der Prinz or Hock 
der Kaiser would be manifestly bad form. 

III. Don’r ask him his impressions of America until he has been in the 
He might be embarrassed to reply, considering the 
surface aspect of the city of New York. 

IV. Don’r speak of his Imperial Brother as if he were a subject for a comic- 
paper joke instead of Emperor of Germany. 
in private conversation with others, but would not do with the Prince. 

V. Don’r get off that old joke about our climate being enervating for some, 
but Teutonic for others. He has probably heard it in England. 

VI. Don’r be facetious with his Highness and ask him what the postage is on 
He might retort with a practical illustration of the special-de- 


Personal 


Allison’s first Congres-: 





fersons in the military and naval service | 
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In view of the 


Willie the War Lord is all right 


VII. Don’t ask him in the presence of the Mayor how one so high likes 


VIII. Don’t tell him that you have always been anxious to meet him, and 
that you have heard quite a number of people speak of his brother Willie. 
IX. Don’r ask him how he got through the custom-house, and if he had to 


X. Don’r request his autograph, coupling the application with the statement 
that you already have that of Johann Most. 

XI. Don’? tell him he ought to have come here two months earlier if he really 
wanted the Freedom of the City. It is probable he never heard of Tammany. 

XII. Don’t ask him if it is true that his Imperial Brother is such a big thing 
at home that when he goes out on parade it takes him four hours to pass a given 


XIII. Don’r tell him that you once had a Newfoundland dog named Prince. 
XIV. Don’r ask him his average record for eighteen holes. 


a 








Notes 


His public life from his entrance » the 
Senate has been conspicuous. He has twice 
been tendered cabinet positions, and has 
been twice urged by his friends as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. Allison, on 
March 2 of this year, will be seventy-three 
years of age. 

















Benjamin Patterson 


‘““w AWYERS in New York,” said Wil- 
L liam M. Evarts, “are either ‘ pro’ 
or ‘anti’ corporation; the most 
successful ‘ antis’ become ‘ pros’!” They 
also obtain for the individual, he might 
have added, important adjudications of 
personal rights and privileges which in 
this age of organization would otherwise 
lapse. Benjamin Patterson, Esq., of the 
New York bar, secured in an action for 
damages against the Third Avenue Rail- 
road a decision of the Court of Appeals 
that the trial court had no right to com- 
pel such a plaintiff to submit to a physi- 
cal examination by the defendant’s doc- 
tors; whereupon the Legislature was per- 
suaded to pass a statute permitting such 
examination. The Legislature, which is 
generally on the “pro” side, passed an 
act that a vessel trespassing on a pri- 
vately owned oyster-bed could be confis- 
cated and sold; the Court of Appeals, at 
Mr. Patterson’s instance, in Colon vs. 
Lisk, decided this confiscation unlawful. 
The looseness of the procedure on which 
magistrates commit citizens has grown 
to be a standing menace to individual 
liberty in New York; on appeal from 
such a commitment on the charge of boy- 
cotting the Sun, Mr. Patterson secured 
from the higher court an acquittal for 
each of twenty-five defendants on the 
ground that the papers were defective in 
not showing that the “Don’t buy the 
Sun” complained of referred to the par- 
ticular Sun published by the complainant. 
There are dozens of Sun newspapers. The 
court held that every essential fact must 
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To Those About to Meet the Prince , Disinterested 


I. Don’r tell him that while you never learned to speak German, you can 


Information. 


Opportunities for the public to in- 
vest in the stock of new corporations 
made up of consolidations of old 
firms and companies are numerous. 
While the public may not disbelieve 
the statements of the parties to the 
consolidations as to past gross and 
net receipts, yet the reports of dis- 
interested accountants have more 
weight. The vendors want to make 
the best showing possible; the ac- 
countants, with reputation and fut- 
ure business at stake, must state cold 
facts. Our auditors and account- 
ants make these examinations and 
reports promptly and correctly. 
Frequently our accountants have 
been able to stop wasteful office 
work by applying 


Baker- Vawter 
Business 
Systems 


which simplify the intricate sys 
tems now in vogue. Baker-Vawter 
Business Systems are the result of 
examination of office work in every 
line of trade and are adaptable to 
any business, saving both time and 
money. 
Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, 
guided by practical experience and com 
mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and per- 
fect system at a reasonable charge, 
which will save its cost many times. As 


often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 


We are the originators of the Perpetual Ledger 
and many other time saving /oose Jeaf systems. 
Please write for pamphlet, ‘‘The Outcome 
of Unintelligent Competition,” contain- 
ing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


Baker-Vawter Co. 


136 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 








Representatives in all Principal Cities. a 




















Accidents All The Time 
Nearly every person sooner or later 
meets with an accident. Injuries usualiy 
mean loss of income and added expense. 
Two hundred persons were 
injured by the dynamite ex- 
plosion in New York City 


January 27th. 


An Accident Policy 
in TheTravelers (the largest and 
strongest Accident Insurance 
Company in the world) guar 


antees a weekly income while 
disabled and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet, or 
eyes. If death ensues, a stated 
sum is paid. Nearly $26,000,000 
have been distributed among 
373,000 policy-holders or their 
families, for injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 
in The Travelers provides safe 
insurance at a lower premium 
than mutual companies and at a 
guaranteed net cost. In mutual 
companies the net cost is usually 
greater than expected, because 
actual dividends never equal 
estimated dividends, and the net 
cost is never known beforehand. 
Let us send you some interest- 
ing literature demonstrating 
the superior advantages of The 
Travelers Policies. Branch 

offices in nearly every city. 


The Travelers 


Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn, 
(Founded 1863.) 











PRESIDENT 


New model now ready 
for men of 
work ;alsosmall size 
for boys. 










ow lt 
SUSPENDER 


nowae 
- 50 cents every where, 

or by mail postpaid. 
C. As Edgarton Mfg. Co, 
Box 271 Shirley, Mass. 


heavy 











appear upon the record. All of which 
goes to show, with many similar instances, 
that incessant vigilance and a_ good 
“anti” lawyer are still essential to the 
preservation of personal liberty. 





25.08 GOLF 52.2.2: 
| Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
i Franklin Square, New York City 
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‘The last three numbers-of Harper’s Magazine appeal to us as the 
most artistic magazines the world has seen.”—Things and Thoughts. 


Harper's Magazine 


For MARCH 





Complete Separate 
Short Contribu- 


Stories |(Q).D. Howells| tions 


Many Color Pages. Pictures by Edwin A. Abbey 


Stories by 
Mark Twain eS 




















STANDARD ENGLISH HISTORY BY 


John Richard Green 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


Green’s “ Short History” has long been recognized by readers and scholars everywhere 
as the standard authority on English history from the earliest times to the present. 
The present work is a new edition, complete in every way, with the addition of a 
great number of illustrations, colored maps, reproductions in color from MSS., illumi- 
nated missals, etc. These illustrations are beautifully reproduced, and have been se- 
lected with the special view of carrying out the author’s plan—to interpret by pictures 
the attitude of the people of successive historic periods toward the men and events of 
their times. The marginal headings make these books admirable for reference. 








Four Imperial Octavo Volumes. Cloth, $20.00; Three-quarter Leather, $30.00; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $40.00 
YOU MAY BUY THESE FROM THE PUBLISHERS ON SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


This is the author’s greatest and most complete contribution to English history. It is 
based upon the “Short History” by the same author. Much of this material has been 
retained. The arrangement, however, is changed, and the entire work has been re- 
written with the addition of nearly three volumes of new material. There are numer- 
ous illustrations, including many colored maps. It is an indispensable work for 
the library, invaluable alike to the student and the general reader. 


Four Volumes. $2.50 per Volume. Sets in Sheep, $12.00; Half Calf, $19.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 




















Results 
Are What Tell 


One day of results is of more 
value than a lifetime spent in 
talk, and the result of the 
high standard of quality of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Is Shown by Its 
Popularity. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


HK 





Fe oe a ea anata 
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‘Olive ‘Oil 


appreciated 
by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate 


| Flavor 


(Norank smell nortaste, 
so frequent in some ] 
brands of Olive Oil) 


Suaranteed Pure 
Oil of Olives only 


2S. RAE & CO. Saeb. 3 | 


_LEGHORN, ITALY 








ahs. 








Don’t tie the top of your 

golly, and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 

( absolutely sure way—by 
a @ thin coating of Pure 
\\ Refined Parafiine. Has 

“} no taste or odor. Is 
air ig oe and acid 

roof. sily applied. 

sefulin adozen other 

ways about the house. 











cHEW Beeman’s } 
si The 
Original 


'PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
ness, Alt Others Are Imitations ¢ 


2 ~6-8-2-0 -0-0-@ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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An American Candidate for the Derby 
Mr. William C. Whitney’s ‘‘ Nasturtium” arrived safely in England some weeks ago, 


and has become acclimated. 


His appearance next June is looked 


forward to in England with the greatest interest 








Education of Theological 


IDE attention is being paid to 

stirring words spoken by the 

Rev. Dr. Edwin Parker, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, at the ordination of 
the Dean of the Divinity School at Yale 
University. According to newspaper ac- 
counts, Dr. Parker said, in the course of 
his notable address: 

There is a demand for educated ministers 
which the seminary must supply. There are 
already too many pitiful ministers for whom 
the church has no need. There should be a 
change in the policy of giving financial aid. 
All financial assistance to theological stu- 
—" should be for service and never as a 
8 

And another of the most influential fig- 
ures in the Congregational Church, the 
Rev. Theodore L. Munger, added his 
hearty approval of the admirable senti- 
ment expressed by Dr. Parker, in these 
words: 

As to the matter of tuition: If tuition is 
free in all departments of the university, it 
should be in the Divinity School; otherwise 
not. The minister is too much coddled. 
There should be no idea of favor because of 
his profession, for it is this which creates 
the idea of a favored class. 

It is hardly worth while to enter upon 
the consideration of the questions leading 
from the general proposition indicated 
by both Dr. Parker and Dr. Munger. But 
it seems fair to endorse emphatically the 
position they are reported to have taken 
on the subject. -One of the principal rea- 
sons why there are so many ™“ pitiful 





Students 


ministers’ in various denominations is 
simply because the theological student as 
well as the minister is coddled too much. 
Practically, any lad who wishes to study 
for the ministry can have his living ex- 
penses defrayed, by earnest Christian peo- 
ple of wealth, for a long term of years— 
one or two while in a preparatory school, 
four while in college, and two or three 
while in the seminary. The men and wo- 
men willing and anxious to provide money 
for such a cause are unquestionably actu- 
ated by the noblest and highest motives. 
But in far too many instances their gen- 
erosity is extended unwisely. If a lad, 
poor in purse, but properly endowed spir- 
itually, physically, and mentally, for the 
pulpit, wishes to study for the ministry, 
he should be @ided to the extent that stu- 
dents are aided who wish to become law- 
yers, physicians, engineers, ete.—and no 
further. Give the theological student a 
chance to earn his living, or at least a 
part of it; give him work to do, and pay 
him fair wages for doing it, and the 
chances are that he will not turn out to 
be a “pitiful minister.” If he would 
rather be coddled than strike out like a 
man and render actual service for money 
received; if he hasn’t the ambition which 
causes the average American lad in mod- 
erate financial circumstances to econo- 
mize and exert himself in every possible 
way—then his “ call to preach the gospel ” 
is not a very loud one. 




















A Long Drop into the Tiber 


¢ 


The Roman street urchins, ever ready to earn a copper, find frequent opportunities along 


the river. 


The illustration shows one of them | into the water from the top 
of a high wall, while an interested audience strive fo: 


ra place in the picture 
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NABISCO 
suet 


DIFFERENT FLAVORS. 


Nationa Biscuit Company. 
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THE 


EQUITABL 


Rew IN THe 


SOME YEARS 
AGO 


Aman made a pile of money 
in Wall Street. He took part of 
it and bought a Joint Annuity 
to be paid as long as either he 
or his wife lives. He has lost 
all the rest of his money, but 
he cant lose his Annuity,and 
both he and his wife are as- 
sured of an income of $10,000 
as long as either of them lives 
If his wife survives him,she 
receives the income as long 
as she lives. 


There are probably hun- : 
dreds of others who could have 
done the same thing-and heart 
ily wish that they had. 


For tauformation about Annuities * 
cut out and rnat! coupon he/ow 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 22 
120 Broadway, New York 


How much would it cost for an 
Annuity of $ if issued 


to a man 


MS eto vedidychuctidncenen 


OEE COOP TT OCTET CLT 


. 
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Victor H. Paltsits 


A Young Librarian’s 
Efficient Work 


HK Bibliographical Adviser of the 
I editors of the seventy-three vol- 
umes of Jesuit Relations, just com- 
pleted by the issue of the two final vol- 
umes, was Victor H. Paltsits, Esq., a 
young New-Yorker whose record for schol- 
arly research has made his assistance 
sought after by many historians and bib- 
liographers. It is not only in the vital 
literature created by the Jesuit mission- 
aries to New France that Mr. Paltsits is 
an expert; his special field is American 
Colonial history, and an exhaustive work 
on Captain Nathan Hale-—upon whom 
Mr. Paltsits delivered an able historical 
address at East Haddam, Connecticut, not 
long ago,—will shortly leave his hands for 
the printer. In bibliography his work on 
Colonial printers and in the larger field 
of prototypographers in general is recog- 
nized. The Paltsits eritical bibliogra- 
phy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 1678- 
1700, is authoritative. At the Lenox Li- 
brary, where he has been in active service 
since before his majority, Mr. Paltsits is 
a valued aide of the librarian, Mr. Eames. 
Senator Lodge describes his profession in 
the Congressional Directory as “ litera- 
ture.” This career, which more and more 
Americans are following successfully, of- 
fers its most substantial avenues through 
such a library as that founded by James 
Lenox and endeared to every lover of lit- 
erature whose horizon is not bounded by 
the bargain-counter. 


—_——— +> <> @-<-— 


Mr. Gage’s Protege 


OST of the musical critics who 
have written about Master Flori- 
zel’s violin-playing have assumed 


that Lyman J. Gage, his generous patron, 
had the boy in training to make another 
Paganini of him. Nothing is further 
from the truth. Since he was six years 
old Florizel has been proving his ability 
to earn money with his violin; and in 
Europe, while continuing his musical edu- 
cation under eminent masters, he played 
repeatedly in concert, winning liberal rec- 
ognition in a material as well as an artis- 
tic sense. But great teachers command 
fees commensurate with their fame, and 
Florizel’s earnings, though his living ex- 
penses were brought and kept within very 
modest bounds, were not equal to paying 
his way entirely, including tuition. — It 
was the deficit which Mr. Gage made up, 
acting upon the sensibie theory that self- 
help was the best help the boy could have. 

Now. Mr, Gage is not musical. He prob- 
ably could not tell one note from another 
on the printed page, and his ear is un- 
trained beyond the melodic rudiments; but 
he was attracted by the boy’s extraordi- 
nary versatility, for Florizel reads in two 
or three languages, writes an excellent 
letter, is quick at figures, and has a won- 
derful faculty of minute and accurate ob- 
servation, which manifests itself when he 
takes a pencil and a drawing-pad and 
illustrates a day’s pilgrimage through the 
Zoological Park or some other resort that 
interests him. These still undeveloped 
powers have convinced Mr. Gage that 


Florizel has in him the making of a man | 
of note in other lines than in the musical | 


art—in some calling with which the emi- 
nent financier is more familiar. 
he can do anything!” is a favorite 
clamation of the ex-Secretary. 


eX- 


Mr. 


special. 


Gage’s liberality is general, not 
The cultivation of the lad’s 
musical gift is merely to assure him of a 
means of livelihood while he is carrying 
forward his traiming for a business career. 
These facts will do much to explain why 
Mr. Gage does not remove Florizel from 
the stage till his powers as a violinist and 
composer have matured 


“Why, | 


Florizel is the brightest child I ever saw— | 


Moreover, | 
the education Florizel is receiving through | 

















LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


. 
Electric Power 
(STORAGE BATTERY) 
IN THE IDEAL PLEASURE LAUNCH 
Perfectly safe. No Heat. NoSmoke. Noiseless. All motive 
edad below flooring and water-line, and therefore most sea- 
worthy. 
NEW LIGHT-WEIGUT BATTERY 
Will run 50 to 75 miles on one charge. 
Best Factory Facilities 
REVISED PRICES 


Nine Years’ Experience. 


Only Highest-Class Product. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO., 179 Avenue A, Bayonne City, N. J. 


Gasoline Power 

For Cruising or Long Distance Service 
In Cabin Launches and Yachts 
Engine of heavy construction to insure Reliability. Small work- 
ing parts not enclosed, but accessible. Economical in use of 


uel. Tank capacity, 200 gallons, for goo miles, or even more, 
according to size of boat. 


Also Auxiliary Sail Yachts 


Write for Catalogue. 








LPP III 


Purity 


is the first essential in a champagne 
for home consumption. In 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE, 


purity is paramount, and every de- > 
sirable qual:ty is present that deter- 2 
mines the value of a wine. French ? 
experts awarded it the ‘ 


Gold Medal 





> 


MADRAS 





at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, = Rheims, N. Y. : 


Sold by all respectable wine dealers. ? 
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PARA 





CA LIFORNIA.. 





Thirty-one Days? Tour via 
vania Railroad. 


Pennsyl- 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally - con- 
ducted Tour to California will leave on February 
25. Passengers will be transported to El Paso, 
Texas, in special Pullman cars. At the latter 
point they will be transferred to the ‘* Mexico 
and California Special,’”? composed exclusively 
of Pullman parlor-smoking, dining-room, draw- 
ing-room sleeping, compartment, and observa- 
tion cars, which will be used over the entire trip 
back to New York. While the best hotels will 
be used where extended stops are made, the train 
will be at the constant command of the party. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $375 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad except Pittsburgh, from which point 
the rate will be $370. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 





FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are: manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








In Illness é3 Convalescence 


BY 


ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP 


This is a book that should be in 
every home. The author is the 
highest authority on the subject. 
The book not only summarizes 
the best and most recent scientific 
opinion, but presents in simple, 
practical form recipes for making 
all the dishes recommended. 


$1.50 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





When tired of poor cards buy good ones. 


out-wear other 25c. cards 
and their plaving qualities 
are so satisfactory. 


“Card Games and Howto Play 
Them,’a 120-page condensed 
Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 


from Bicycle 
boxes or five 
2c. stamps. 
Sold by 
: dealers. 
Grand Prix, varoe MARK. 
Paris, 1900. 


This King on Every Box. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinaati, 0. 


Paine’s Whist Trays are Neat, Compact and Durable. 


iy 











everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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DESIGN 


To Make Money 


Ornamental Design offers quick financial returns 
to those who study in their spare time our Course by 
Mail. Our students sell their designs before finishing 
the course. Send for free circular illustrated by students, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1159 Scranton, Pa. 


























BROWN’S 


iBronchial Troches 
Promptly Relieve Coughs, Hoarseness, 
Throat and Lung Troubles. 


Nothing excels this simple remedy. 








is GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 7% 


” FISO’S CURE FOR 
it =O GURES WHER FLSE FAIL! 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Se] in time. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 


The Wholesale De- 


struction of Game 


T is reported that Mr. Marvin Huwh- 
I itt, Jr, and Mr. N. Cox, both of 

Chicago, together with Mr. J. N. Cum- 
mings, of New Orleans, set forth quite 
recently upon a steamboat, The Hale. 
which was “elaborately provisioned.” {{ 
appears, further, that a large force of 
hunters was engaged to keep the ducks 
flying. “ The party was gone just a week, 
and in that time between 1500 and 1609 
ducks and geese fell at their guns.” 
While there is no reason to complain of 
any one of these three gentlemen person- 
ally, we do take exception, in the most 
strenuous language possible, to men who 
have such a poor idea of sport as to kill, 
with three guns, an average of two hun- 
dred and sixty-six ducks a day. Any 
sportsman who goes out bent upon duck 
shooting wants to bag some game, and in 
all fairness he should do so. But that 
three sane Americans should so lose «ll 
idea of the sportsman’s principle as to 
sit through a whole week blazing away at 
birds, until they had killed upwards of {If- 
teen hundred, leaves our friends the real 
sportsmen far in the distance, and comes 
perilously near to our necessary animal, 
the butcher. We can understand perfect- 
ly Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton’s joy in 
shooting wild animals only with the cain- 
era. Yet we conceive it possible at the 
same time to disagree with him, or with 
any one else who may say that that is 
the only way to shoot game. If you are 
going duck-shooting, your object is to 
shoot ducks because they are good to eat, 
because they are full of the best intelli- 
gence of birds, because the struggle be- 
tween them and you as to who shall have 
the mastery makes a game that is worth 
the playing. Such sport is real sport, 
and will always remain so as long as 
human beings and ducks are what they 
are now. But the number of the bag has 
literally nothing to do with the enjoy- 
ment of the sportsman while shooting 
ducks. Some of us have known days and 
days when there were many shots and few 
ducks, when there were no shots and no 
ducks, yet when the keen enjoyment of 
the real sportsman was satisfied beyond 
measure. And it is such episodes as this, 
with its “elaborately provisioned steam- 
boat ” and its large force of hunters to 
keep the ducks flying, that discredit the 
real sportsman. And in this connection 
there is a word to be said in all serious- 
ness regarding the so-called royal shoot- 
ing in England and Europe. Think of the 
criticism this one paragraph, taken from 
the Londen World, suggests upon the 
sportsmen in Great Britain: 
On Tuesday eight guns killed nearly twen- 
ty-four hundred head of game, the bag in- 
cluding twenty-three hundred pheasants; and 
the sport was as. good on Wednesday 
through another beat. Thursday’s shoot was 
spoilt by the bad weather. 
What a shame! what a shame! The 
guns must actually have grown cold on 
Thursday. Probably each duke or lord 
got no more than a hundred pheasants 
that day! 
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Harper’s for March 


HE March number of HARPER'S 
I MaGazine, which is just published, 

contains eight short stories by 
many of the leading writers of the day, 
including Mark Twain and William Dean 
Howells. 
Mr. Howells’s story, “ His Apparition,” 
is the piece de résistance of the fiction of 
the number. Mark Twain’s story, “ The 
Californian’s Tale,” is a tale of miming 
days in the West. Other stories in the 
number are: “Grandmother,” by Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, “ The Question,” by Grace 
Denio Litchfield, “The Story of King 
Julius,” a fantastic tale by Arthur Col- 
ton, with pictures by Peter Newell. Elea- 
nor Hoyt contributes a story of the Okla- 
homa run entitled “ Elizabeth.” Marie 
van Vorst’s story, “A Monstrous Mood,” 
is cleverly imagined and well carried out, 
and is admirably illustrated by Albert 
Sterner. A story of an entirely new style 
is “The Love-Letters of Falstaff.” One 
of the most attractive illustrated features 
in the number is “ Our Tree-top Library,’ 
by Richard Le Gallienne, in which Perdita 
is again introduced, with tinted pictures 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Another 
feature, with colored pictures, is “ The 
Joy of Gardens,” by Julius Norregard, 
illustrated in full color. 
Among the more serious features are 
“The Lineage of the English Bible,” by 
H. W. Uoare, “A Sea-shore Laboratory, 
by H. C. Osborn. “ Anarchism in Lan- 
guage,” by Joseph Fitzgerald, “The Point 
of View in Fiction,” by Agnes Repplier, 
“The Romance of the Koh-i-noor,” by 4- 
Sarath Kumar Ghosh, and “ Measure- 
ments of Science,” by Carl Snyder. 
A second instalment of Mr. Edwin Ab: 
bey’s drawings for “ The Deserted Village 





also appears in this number. 
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The World of Finance 


{ is easy to believe, from surface indi- 
I] cations, that the investor is the pres- 
ent conspicuous force in the stock- 
market. When shares that command mag- 
nificent prices mount five, ten, and even a 
dozen points a day, Wall Street describes 
the movement as one based on the demand 
from individuals of large wealth, trustees 
of estates, and rich corporate bodies for 
securities in which they may place their 
surplus capital at a minimum of risk to 
draw 2 minimum of interest. There have 
been a number of such market exhibitions 
recently. As a result issues of high-grade 
order have gone speeding upward at a 
pace to make the speculator stare and won- 
der if there are not other stocks, less 
valuable and more easily available with 
his small sum of capital, which may, with 
some well- directed manipulation, score 
relatively large gains. The impression of 
stock - market buoyancy created through 
the means of issues that are limited in 
supply is always one that carries great 
force in every financial district. Whether 
it be artificially imposed or a natural se- 
quence of a legitimate demand, its value 
to those who are assisting prices to a 
higher level is immeasurable. 

Undoubtedly the available supplies of 
stocks of the guaranteed and preferred 
class are steadily decreasing. There are 
also a number of common stocks of rail- 
roads that are as scarce and as well re- 
garded as the first and second mortgage 
bonds of the properties against which they 
are issued. Money invested in them has 
earned good returns for a long period of 
years, and there are likely additional 
profits in sight. Such shares set a 
standard, and command the premium 
which goes to a good name in all things. 
None of them is ever offered without draw- 
ing out a bidder. As the volume of un- 
used capital accumulates, the total of 
bidders exceeds the aggregate of shares 
offered. Thus we have competitive bid- 
ding, sometimes to secure a more impres- 
sive majority where there is likelihood of 
a dispute of policy or where new interests 
seem to be working for representation 
with a view to final unquestioned author- 
ity in a certain property, and again, and 
more frequently, when investors set about 
to locate their funds in securities whose 
intrinsic worth is unquestioned. As the 
supplies become so small that the condi- 
tion of a “corner ” could easily be devel- 
oped in individual issues (this is the case 
at present), advantage is taken of the 
fact by the men who wish to excite a 
broad public interest in the market. The 
repeated spectacle of stocks making great 
upward strides as the impulse of manipu- 
lation is provided them and then taking 
sudden tumbles from lofty levels as their 
influence on other stocks wanes and they 
are left to stand on their own bottoms, 
has been a pronounced incident of daily 
Stock Exchange operations in the past few 
weeks. ‘There has been compensation in it, 
too, for the manipulator, for the market 
has extended considerably, while the aver- 
age of prices has approached a level only 
a few points below that of a year ago. 

The reports of the local trust companies, 
of their condition at the end of the cal- 
endar year 1901, indicated the surprising 
fact that they had gained in deposits 
over 1900 the sum of $151,000,000. The 
cause of this great expansion, it is ex- 
plained, was the liquidation in stocks 
that followed the May panic, and the sub- 
sequent unwillingness of investors to en- 
ter the market, which they feared would 
be subject to further unfavorable influ- 
ences. Capital which had been invest- 
ed in sceurities was accordingly placed 
at a small rate of interest on deposit with 
trust companies and banks. In July of 
last year between $110,000,000 and $125,- 
000,000 ere disbursed in dividends. In 
Jannary “Of* this year the total was even 
greater — reckoned at $150,000,000. At 
neither period was there the sign of rein- 
vestment that is common to them. The 
chief Treasons for the absence of it were 
the high prices of stocks and the senti- 
ment that general prosperity had reached 
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MAITLAND, COPPELL & CO. 


22 AND 24 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YORK 


Orders Executed for all Investment Securities. 


Act as Agents of Corporations,and Negotiate and 
Issue Loans. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
ON 


MESSRS. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, LONDON 
MESSRS. MALLET FRERES & CIE., PARIS 
BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO 


AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, the British 
Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 


~ SCHULZ & RUCKGABER> 
BANKERS 
16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New York 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world 
BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 





FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


36 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK & 


40 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 





anhattan Theatre" 
HON. JOHN GRIGSBY 


with FRANK KEENAN. 
Evenings, 8:20. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:15. 





DEAL IN 


Redmond, High Grade 
Kerr & Co. Investment 


cpg Securities 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Securi- 
ties bought and sold on c issi Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT | 


available the world over. 








Chicago Office: Rookery Building. 





Bills of Exchange bought | 


Philadelphia: Graham, Kerr & Co. 
and sold. Cable Transfers 


Letters «: je Transfers | 
to Europe and South Africa, | 


of Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 


2 — = “—— — 
C red it. ions made, nternationa 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 








204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street | 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 
Our Book, 


“A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,” | 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & 60. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1865. 








MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA- 
LABORATORIES OF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


M. W. COR. SEVENTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FOURTH FLOOR. 


JOSEPH McFARLAND, M.D. 


Prorasson oF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOOY 


Lever Brothers Limited, 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


We have made a bacteriological study of 
Lifebuoy Soap and beg to submit the following report: 
In 5 per cent aqueous solution we find that 
it destroys the microorganisms of Typhoid Fever, 
Cholera and Diphtheria in about five minutes. 
The majority of non-sporulating microorgan- 
isms, such as the coci of suppuration and the 


ordinary bacteria of water are destroyed in from 


five to ten minutes. 


Very respectfully yours. 


Qrasch Mt Fertan rn 9, 
OUR EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 


Uncle Sam charges us 13 cts. to mail you a carton of 2 cakes of this 


FEBUOY SOA 


The thorough cleanser and perfect disinfectant, 
cleans and purifies at one operation. 


A REMARKABLE TEST 








W. WAYNE BaBcocK, M.D. 


LecrurRer AND DEMONSTRATOR 


Dec. 12, 1901 





wonderful soap and purifier. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 


mail you 2 cakes on receipt of only 10 cts., hence soap is free. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
The price at your dealer’s only five cts. the cake. Valuable booklet for the asking. 





ADDRESS LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: II! FIFTH AVE. 
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year of $10,747,559, which was almost 
three times the amount ($3,914,394) re- 
quired for dividends. 

These are not isolated instances. In- 
dependent of what present prices of stocks 
may be, and whether they are worth what 
they are bringing in the market, all of 
which must be settled by individual minds 


| and from different points of view, as, 


where one investor can afford to accept 
a 2Y,-per-cent. income, another could not 
live except that he received one of 4 or 5 
per cent., there is the established fact that 
general prosperity is just as pronounced 
as ever it was, only not so strongly re- 
marked because so well known, and that 
the best index to this prosperity—railroad 
earnings -— reveals steady progress and 
notable accumulations of wealth in all 
branches of trade. The first returns of 
the gross railroad revenues of the United 
States for 1901, compiled by the Financial 


| Chronicle, show that the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company gained last year $13,- 
070,400 in total receipts, the Southern Pa- 
cific $10,200,000, the Atchison $8,427,146, 
and the Northern Pacific $5,795,146, while 
six representative systems made gains 
that ranged between $4,009,809 and $4,- 


| 945,790, five systems between $3,439,125 


and $3,817,753, eight systems between 


| $2,054,247 and $2,983,596, and ten sys- 


tems between $1,027,875 and $1,962,429, 
with a host of others scoring increases all 
the way down from $1,000,000 to $100,000. 

The day of record accomplishments in 
material affairs has not passed. The turn 
in business prospects has yet to be, ob- 
served. Gains piled on gains in the past 
five years represent a compounding of re- 
source that will sustain properties for a 


| Iong time after the wave of prosperity 


has begun to recede. The extent of this 
gain is best indicated in the yearly in- 
creases that have been made in the gross 
earnings of the railroads since 1896, when 
the pessimistic sentiment following the 
panic of three years previous was re- 
placed by encouraging signs of general re- 
vival in trade. In that year the gross 
revenues were $879,622,029. In 1897 the 
increase was $54,490,563; in 1898, $77,- 
647,719; in 1899, $107,316,886; in 1900, 
$100,915,767, and last year it was the 
argest in the history of the country, 
amounting to $143,017,801. In five years 
there has occurred an expansion of $575,- 
000,000, or 70 per cent. The mileage, in 
the mean time, has increased only 15 per 
cent.—from 148,916 miles to 172,879 miles. 
Going more specifically into the source 
of the gains of last year, compared with 
1896, we find that the trunk-line systems 
increased 45 per cent., the Southern sys- 
tems 54 per cent., the Southwestern sys- 
tems 60 per cent., the Northwestern and 
North Pacifie systems 55 per cent., and 
the anthracite systems, on which the 
largest advance in rates was imposed, but 
36 per cent. The Middle and Middle West- 
ern States gained 65 per cent. 

Last year’s statements of earnings are 
much more significant than those of other 
periods, as the unprecedented gains were 
made in the face of a small grain move- 
ment, owing to the reduction in the corn 
yield from over 2,000,000,000 bushels to 
1,300,000,000 bushels, and to a greatly 
contracted cotton movement. This shows 
plainly that the railroads have had a 
larger quantity of better-paying freights 
to move, and that, with the improvement 
in rates, they have been placed inde- 
pendent of crop disasters. The movement 
of grain at Chicago is now the smallest 
since 1895. Still all of the roads directly 
affected are receiving orders to furnish 
more cars for general merchandise freight 
than they have ever contracted for, and 
the leading industries are shipping away 
completed work as fast as they can bring 
in raw material for the making of it. 
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The Growth of the An- 
thracite-Coal Industry 


NTHRACITE coal was first used as 
A fuel on February 11, 1802, accord- 
ing to tradition, and the people of 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, are making 
preparations to celebrate the centennial 
anniversary of that date with appropriate 
ceremonies. The story is that the winter 
of a hundred years ago was very severe, 
and rumor reached Wilkesbarre that the 
“black rock” around the town might be 
made to burn as fuel. Thereupon a grate 
was built in an old log tavern kept by 
Jesse Fell, and most of the notable inhab- 
itants of the region gathered to see the 
experiment, which was a decided success. 
From that single grate, filled with “ black 
rock,” the anthracite industry has_ in- 
creased with titanic strides, until now, 
after only ten decades, nearly sixty mill- 
ions of tons are mined annually, having 
an estimated value of considerably more 
than one hundred millions of dollars, and 
a value to the world that is quite inesti- 
mable. It is gratifying to know that the 
original grate and Jesse Fell’s old log 
tavern have both been preserved as ob- 
ject-lessons in the history of our nation. 
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F you are not convinced from 
my previous advertising that my 
system of Physiological Exercise 
will do all that I claim for it, the 
fault is in the advertising and 
not in the system itself. 











When I tell you that I teach a different kind of exercise, something 






new, more scientific, more rational, safer, and immeasurably superior to 







anything ever before devised, I am but repeating what thousands of 







prominent men and women are saying for me who have profited by my 


instructions. What is so strong as the testimony of others? 






Mr. J. Logan Jones, Vice-President and 





Secretary of Jones Dry Goods Co., of Kansas City, Mo., after years of gradual 






but certain decline physically and mentally, had a complete collapse. It was 






impossible for him to sleep without medicine, and he went without natural sleep 






for the period of about ten months. He tried the best physicians to be had, travelled 






almost constantly, being unable to remain long in one place; took hunting trips 






in Colorado and a sea-coast trip to Northern Maine, with no appreciable results. 






Hehad been constipated for sixteen or seventeen years and had to take physic 






























constantly, never having a natural action. The following is an extract from a 
recent letter to me: ‘‘A little over ten months ago I took my first exercise from 
> you, and under the circumstances consider the transformation a positive miracle. 
Will say that I am getting to be quite a giant. I weigh more than I have ever 
weighed in my life, and my muscular development is something wonderful. I 
sleep soundly, my digestion is good, constipation a matter of ancient history, and 
do more work than I ever did in my life and enjoy it all the time.””. What could be 
more convincing, and do you wonder that he is enthusiastic? I could name hun- 
dreds of others who have received similar results, but it would not make the system 
any better. But if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks, I promise you 
such a superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous health as to 
forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential 
to success in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest 
his food with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give you an 
appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill 
your veins with rich blood ; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve 
assimilation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood ; a liver that will work as 
nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of 
physicalandmentalenergy. I willincreaseyour nervous force and capacity for men- 
tal labor, making your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. 
You will start the day as a mental worker must who would get the best of which 
his brain is capable. I can promise you all of this because it is common- 
sense, rational, and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 
I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system 
is for each individual; my instructions for you would be 
just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is 
taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires 
but a few minutes’ time in your own room just 
before retiring, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free 
valuable information and detailed outline of my system, its prin- 


ciples and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 








ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
363 Western Book Bidg. CHICAGO 
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